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POPE LEO XIIl. ON HIS EIGHTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. 





HIS HOLINESS, WHOSE FAMILY NAME IS GIOVACCHIO PECCI, WAS BORN IN CARPINETO, ITALY, MARCH 2p, 1810; WHEN HE WAS 
TWENTY-FIVE HE WAS ORDAINED A PRIEST, AND IN 1887 NAMED A CHAPLAIN TO POPE GREGORY XVI; A FEW 
YEARS LATER HE WAS PAPAL NUNZIO TO BELGIUM; IN 1846 HE BECAME BISHOP OF PERUGIA 
THIRTY-TWO YEARS LATER HE WAS ELECTED POPE 
' t 18 by Leslie’s W 
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Privacy and the Press. 


eel HE ‘ new journalism” has gone 80 far in its 
Vow rey invasion of privacy and the cultivation of 


W- Gi vulgarity that there is a general demand in 

| New York that some restriction should be 

; | . placed upon it and its further incursion into 

~—di (‘forbidden fields. We have long seen the 

Ci) oT necessity for reform, and from time to time 

nt we have discussed this matter with entire 
frankness, 


We have believed that there would be a reaction among 
the people, and that the public taste would so revolt at 
vulgar and debasing sensationalism that the publishers of 
the ‘‘new journals” would find their kind of journalism 
unprofitable. That reaction has already begun, and the 
public libraries and the more genteel clubs have already 
excluded the newspapers which have been conspicuous in 
their offenses against good taste and decency. 

We hoped that this was the beginning of a better era, 
and we believe that itis. Just at this time, however, the 
conditions of periodical publication are complicated by the 
introduction at Albany, by Senator Ellsworth, of this bill: 

““SECTION 1. No person, firm, partnership, corporation, or voluntary 
association shail print or publish in any newspaper, paper, periodical, 
magazine, pamphlet, or book any portrait or alleged portrait of any per 
son or individual living in this State without having first obtained his or 
her written consent to such printing or publication. 

**SecTion 2, The printing or publishing of the portrait or alleged 
portrait of such person or individual without such consent in writing 
shall be a misdemeanor and shall be punishable by a fine not less than 
one thousand dollars and by imprisonment for not less than one year. 

‘**SecTIoN 3. This act shall take effect immediately.” 

We are told that there has been great pressure brought 
to bear to secure the passage of this bill through both houses 
without amendment. This, we are persuaded, would be a 
mistake. 

The bill is unquestionably in the right direction, for the 
purpose of it is to shield the privacy of the citizens of New 
York against unwarranted attacks. But there can be little 
doubt that it goes so far that it will be inoperative, and for 
that reason quite fail to do any good. 

There are many arguments which might be made to 
show that this bill would injure the innocent so that the 
guilty might be punished, but we do not care to go into 
this phase of the subject at this time, as this phase concerns 
the papers and magazines rather than the public. 

The important thing is that the personal privacy of the 
citizens of the State should be safeguarded against the vul 
gar and indecent attacks which unprincipled publishers 
choose to make. 

That could be effected, we believe, much better by a law 
which defines the right of privacy, and punishes all inva- 
sions of that right. There is a grave question whether 
there is at this time any actual right of privacy in the State 
of New York. In any action against a person for invading 
personal privacy damages must be proved. Then, again, 
a threatened publication, whether of an article or a picture, 
cannot be stopped by injunction. And so, as a privat 
individual now stands with reference to the press, he is 
powerless to command that he be let alone ; he is impotent 
to secure his own privacy. 

It may be that Senator Ellsworth’s bill will secure this 
desirable result in the quickest and best way; but we doubt 
it. We therefore counsel some delay in its consideration, 
so that when an act is passed—and we do not hesitate to 
recommend some action—it will do what is intended, and 
neither fail of its own weakness nor injure the innocent so 
that the guilty may be reached. 


The Scramble for Office. 
AY) YHENEVER there is a change of administration in 


Y Y Washington an army of hungry office-seekers as 

sembles there, and the scramble for office is amus- 
ing or pitiful, accordingly as we look upon it. Some pro- 
fessional commentators on public happenings say that this 
office-seeking is a part of the American system, and being 
American, it is all right and proper. Asa matter of fact, 
there is nothing peculiarly American about it ; indeed, the 
custom is as old as government itself, and it has flourished 
most extensively and most perniciously in those monarchies 
whose courts were most corrupt. We are not of those who 
believe that the political millennium is to be attained 
through the extension of the civil-service regulations so 
that every governmental office must be bestowed after an 
examination fashioned on academic lines, but we are per 
suaded that sucha method is at once better and more dig- 
nified than that wiiich now prevails, and through which 
loud insistence counts formore than genuine worth. The 
President of the United States is selected for other work 
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than parceling out the spoils of victory, To him the coun 
try looks for its statesmanship in internal affairs and for- 
eign relations as well; in him are reposed our national 
credit and our national honor. How can he attend to these 
things when ali his days are taken up with these persistent 
office-seekers ? It is a pity that a rule like this could not 
be applied : The first shall be last, and to him who comes 
not at all shall be the prize. 


Howells and ‘*‘ New Journalism.”’ 
Some fifteen years 

ago Mr. William Dean 

Howells wrote one of 


---—- — 


the best novels of 
American life ever 
given to the public, and 
called it ‘‘A Modern 
Instance.” The hero, 
or rather the chief man 
character in the book, 
was a journalist, and 
he was a journalist of a 
very modern sort. Mr. 





Howells showed in his 
construction of the char- 
acter of Bartley Hub- 
MR. W. D. HOWELLS. “ 

bard, ‘‘ who had a con- 
science as tough as a base-ball,” that he anticipated the ad- 
vent of the ‘* new journalism” long before it had yet ar- 
rived. Here is what Mr. Howells made Bartley Hubbard 
declare to a friend as his journalistic creed : 

‘*T should make it pay, to begin with ; and I should make it pay by 
making it such a thorough newspaper that every class of people must 
have it. Ishould cater to the lowesi class first, and as long as I was poor 
I would have the fullest and best reports of every local accident and 
crime ; that would take a/J the rabble. Then, as I could afford it, I'd 
rise a little and give first-class non-partisan reports of local political af 
fairs; that would fetch the next largest class, the ward politicians of all 
parties. I'd lay for the local religious world, after that—religion comes 
right after politics in the popular mind, and it interests the women like 
murder; I'd give the minutest religious intelligence, and not only that, 
but the religious gossip and the religious scandal. Then I’d go in for 
fashion and society—that comes next. Id have the most reliable and 
thorough-going financial reports that money could buy. When I'd got 
my local ground perfectly covered, I'd begin to ramify. Every fellow 
that could spell, in any part of the country, should understand that, if he 
sent me an account of a suicide, or an elopement, or a murder, or an acci 
dent, he should be well paid for it; and I'd rise on the same scale 
through all the departments. I'd add art criticisms, @ramatic and sport 
ing news, and book reviews, more for the looks of the thing than for 
anything else ; they don’t any of ‘em appeal to a large class. I'd get my 
paper into such a shape that people of every kind and degree would have 
to say, nO matter what particular objection was made to it, *‘ Yes, that’s 
so; butit’s the best newspaper in the world, and we can’t get along with- 
out it.” 

‘And then you'd begin to clean up, little by litthke—let up on your 
murders and scandals, and purge and live cleanly like a gentleman ? The 
trick’s been tried before.”’ 

‘**[ don’t know about the cleaning up. I should want to Keep all my 
audience. If I cleaned up, the dirty fellows would go off to some one 
else ; and the fellows that pretended to be clean would be disappointed.’ 

Mr. Howells must not be held responsible for having 
taught the creatures who have put the ‘‘ new journalism” 
into practice how to do the trick, but there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that he saw the tendency of the times in ad- 
vance of his colleagues. There is nothing in his book, 
however, that shows that, he apprehended the daily news- 
paper illustration features, features so objectionable that 
there is a general public demand that they be regulated by 
special legal enactment. 


The Meeting of Congress. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY, in his inaugural address, 
) alludes to the superstition that has long prevailed 
bs that danger lurks in an extraordinary session of Con 
gress called by a President on the threshold of his ad 
ministration. And in the same paragraph in which this 
allusion is made he defies the evil omens, or else indi 
cates that they do not exist for him, by summoning the 
new Congress to organization which is practically contem 
poraneous with that of his own administration. 

It is probable that the dread of an early and summoned 
meeting of Congress has been in part caused by the facility 
and convenience which the presence in Washington of Sen 
ators and Representatives offers for persistent place-seck 
ing for their constituents. And yet this embarrassment 
is often overestimated, or else the President finds that it 
makes but little difference with the oftice-seeker whether 
Congress be in session or not. 

It is usually the case that a President has been in office 
nearly a year before the Congress elected with him gets 
fairly at its work. President McKinley was elected in No- 
vember, 1896, with the Representatives who on March 15th 
organized the new House. Had these members not been 
summoned to extraordinary session by the President they 
would not have been organized and the committees ready 
for their work until after the first of January of next year. 
Yet the issues which they successfully represented at the 
polls were clear, and the anxiety of the people that they be 
early formulated into law was unmistakable, 

President Lincoln, perceiving that war was inevitable, 
rebellion having advanced from threats to acts, summoned 
the Congress elected with him into extraordinary session, 
and it served practically continuously until the term of the 
lower house expired. President Hayes was compelled to 
summon Congress to an early meeting, so that the govern- 
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ment might have authority to pay its debts ; and Cleveland, 
four months after his second inauguration, called Congress 
together that it might repeal a law whose influence was 
dragging the government itself towards bankruptcy, and 
had also paralyzed the business of the country. 

President McKinley points out the chief obstruction in 
the pathway of national prosperity, summons Congress to 
remove it, and having thus met his responsibility, it now 
rests with Congress to obey the mandate of the election 
There can be no peril either to the administration or the 
people in this early session unless Congress fails to do its 
duty. 

The necessity which compelled this early meeting of 
Congress is likely to make very clear the expediency of a 
change in the laws which would permit Congress almost 
immediately after election to organize and thus be pre 
pared to carry into effect the popular will as expressed at a 
national election. A new Congress cannot mect earlier 
than the 4th of March succeeding an clection unless there 
be a change in the organic law. But if it were to organize 
upon the 4th of March, instead of the first Monday of De 
cember of the year following election, it would then come 
fresh from the people. It is, in fact, recognized as an ex- 
isting Congress as soon as the term of its predecessor ends, 
The elected members receive their pay each month from 
March 4th, and must respond to the summons of the Presi- 
dent at any time. It is the only legislative body in the 
world, directly representing the people, which does not 
almost immediately after election enter upon its duties. 


The Despotism of Democracy. 


N aclever book, recently published, ‘‘ America and tne 

Americans,” the author, presumably a foreigner, ob- 
JX serves, ‘‘The good humor of the Americans is their 

greatest virtue and their most appalling vice.” There 
isa world of wisdom in this observation, and, to use a home 
ly phrase, it is as ‘‘ true as preaching.” Our good humor 
makes us amazingly agreeable to one another; it makes 
us pleasant in our family relations and most kindly in our 
neighborly affairs. But it makes us vicious, too—vicious 
because, through our good humor, we are seduced into 
being bad citizens. As citizens we tolerate the most out- 
rageously despotic government that the world has ever seen. 
We permit petty officials to tyrannize over us with only 
now and then a faint protest; we permit ignorant dema- 
gogues to sit as magistrates and to insult us with impunity ; 
we permit our most sacred privacy to be invaded by any 
casual blackguard who chooses to do so; we permit our 
public highways to be given away without recompense 
and our citizens to be killed by uncontrollable engines of 
death owned by those who have usurped these thorough- 
fares. All these things, and hundreds of others, we permit 
year after year because we are too good-humored to rebel 
against the despotism of democracy. ‘‘ There is nothing 
sacred,” exclaimed James Russell Lowell, ‘‘ about democ 
racy; itis man that is sacred.” And until we assert the 
sacredness of our manhood we will continue to be despoiled 
in the name of democracy; until we cast aside our fatal good 
nature we will remain the suffering slaves of a tyranny 
worse than that endured by any civilized people on the face 
of the globe. To-day the self-constituted censors of moral- 
ity, together with the police and the police magistrates, are 
the masters of the people, and they abuse their power with 
a disregard for personal rights which calls, not for good- 
natured toleration, but for an angry rebuke which may not 
be misunderstood. which cannot be resisted. 


Reform Gone [lad. 


THE excesses and indiscretions of the itinerant evangelist 
have been so frequently described that there would be no excuse 
for referring to them again, were it not that we feared that the 
obscure localities in which two recent instances were enacted 
might be overlooked by a busy public. Both cases are signifi- 
cant of different phases of contemporary zeal ; and one should 
stand as a warning to future reformers to keep their language 
as chaste as their ideals. 

Case one is that of a reverend gentleman who appeared with 
an assistant and a box containing two ordinary house-cats, in a 
Western town, and caused it to be announced that he would 
arraign the devotees of strong drink and nicotia. Passing over 
the intermediate stages, we pass to the climax of his address, 
noting only that the church in which he spoke was crowded 
with an eager and excited audience. Warning that the critical 
moment had arrived was given when the speaker, raising aloft 
a pound package of tobacco, announced that it contained suffi 
cient nicotine to kill two hundred men, At the same instant 
the preacher’s assistant appeared in the pulpit with one of the 
cats, Securing the animal firmly, the two men pried its mouth 
open and the speaker deposited three drops of nicotine upon its 
tongue. Death followed after a few minutes ; and the reformer 
pointed triumphantly to this ocular demonstration of his theory. 
Before dismtssing his audience, however, he had another cat 
brought. To this animal he administered a small dose of to- 
bacco, to demonstrate what every school-boy knows, viz., that 
the first acquaintance with tobacco (or as the speaker had it, 
that the effect of small quantities of nicotine upon a system un- 
accustomed to its use) is attended by nausea. The cat was suc- 
cessfully nauseated, and finally put out of its misery by a large 
dose of nicotine. 

It is not recorded that the audience uttered a single protest 
during this revolting and cruel exhibition, On the contrary, 
they seem to have followed the speaker’s demonstration with 
interest and to have accepted his fallacious reasoning with docile 
credulity. Their cold-blooded indifference to the suffering of a 
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pair of dumb animals is in sharp contrast to the dispatch with 
which a company of young men about the same time dealt with 
another indiscreet evangelist, in another Western town. This 
gentleman took it upon himself to prove that the practice of 
dancing is a source of inestimable moral evil. Incidentally, he 
uttered a number of unflattering things about young men who 
yield themselves to the insidious rhythm of the waltz, and ended 
by describing all young women similarly affected as ‘‘ daugh- 
ters of hell.” The moral of the incident is contained in the 
sequel. Having allowed the zealous anti-Terpsichorean to fall 
into a refreshing and self-righteous sleep, the young men of the 
town who had listened with apparent apathy to a stranger while 
he applied vile epithets to their sisters, wives, and sweethearts, 
knocked upon the slumbering evangelist’s door, and when he 
opened it they seized him and rode him for two mileseand back 
on a wooden rail, and gave him twenty-four hours to leave the 
town in his own clothes, or to take a later train clad in a suit of 
tar and feathers. 

The treatment was severe, but, on the evidence, seemed to be 
deserved. It might be used with effect on the persecutor of 
cats, who by his revolting demonstration proved himself not 
only an enemy of humanity, but a disturber of the reflective 
calm of every good, home-loving smoker in the land. 





= No man of late has kept himself before the public in more 
amusing fashion than Captain Julius A. Palmer, of Boston. 
Captain Palmer has 
constituted himself 
the lord high cham- 
berlain of the court 
Queen Liliuokalani, 
of Hawaii, has set up 
in Washington. Cap- 
tain Palmer is a man 
of pleasing loquacity 
and unflagging en 
thusiasms. Captain 
Palmer has been a 
merchant, a ship 
owner, and also, as a 
skipper, he has sailed 
over many seas and 
visited many lands 
Captain Palmer is 
also an author, and 
has written several 
books of travel, 
among others two on 
Hawaii. Allof these 
various things have 
not sufficed to keep 
Captain Palmer entirely occupied, and so he has studied mycol 
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ogy, and knows an edible from an inedible toadstool as well as 
the next man. It has been irreverently suggested that Captain 
Palmer’s lack of fear of noxious fungi has been the cause of con 
verting a stanch republican*into the most persistent advocate 
of a defunct monarchy. We refuse to accept this view, for we 
know that the mushroom is as good brain-food as any to be had. 

Considering how much we do for the lesser lions who come 
to ‘‘ the States ” from Fneland, it isa pity that there is no pos 
sibility of a visit from Cecil Rhodes, the Numidian lion of the 
year in London. Clive or Warren Hastings, or the hero of 
Sandahar was not a larger figure in the British public eye than 
the South African dictator has been since he was called home 
for trial, and though the new journalism does not flourish in 
England, the public has had him portrayed pictorially and in 
plain type in every possible attitude and from all points of view, 
even to the details of Lis personal characteristics—his fondness 
for old clothes, his love of chess, his hatred for women in general 
and his affection for woman in particular, his preference for 
beer over champagne, his simple tastes, and all. It is safe to 
assume that every British school-boy knows the story by heart 
and yearns to simulate some part of it, at least. 

‘* Permit me,” writes Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, ‘‘ to 
call your attention to my way of spelling my name, which peo 
ple have found many 
other, perhaps bet 
ter, ways of spell 
ing.” The reason 
why Miss Monroe's 
name is written and 
printed so often is 
that she is a literary 
celebrity, and one 
not made by adver 
tising in the superior 
magazines. Hei 
“Columbian Ode,” 
on the occasion of 
the opening of the 
world’s fair at Chi 
cago, was a veritable 





sensation to the pub 
lic. The grace of 
form, elevation of 
sentiment, and sus 


MISS HARRIET MONRO! 


tained poetic power 
of the work would have made it notable, even had a famous 
name been attached to it, instead of the unpretentious one of a 
young woman scarcely known beyond the city of her home. 
She had no need of the adventitious notoriety caused by the 
exploit of a New York outcast journal, which stole and prema 
turely published the ode ; but the author obtained more than 
poetic justice in a verdict of five thousand dollars damages, 
which has been lately reaffirmed in her favor by the highest 
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court. Miss Monroe is decidedly poetical-looking. Possibly she 
would prefer it to be said that she is an exceptionally pretty 
girl—which is also true. 

Mrs. Helen Hamilton Gardener, who made a notable ad- 
dress at the ** mothers’ convention ” held lately in Washington, 
has many titles to distinction. 
Her record of successful 
achievement extends over the 
fields of literature, science, 
journalism, and politico-social 
affairs. Her first introduc- 
tion to the public was through 
a series of lectures, entitled 
respectively: ‘‘ Men, Women, 
and Gods,” ‘* Vicarious Atone- 
ment,” and ‘‘ Historical Facts 
and Theological Fictions.” In 
1890 appeared her first volume 
of short stories, bearing the 
title, ‘‘A Thoughtless Yes,” 
which was soon followed by a 
second and similar book, 
** Pushed by Unseen Hands.” 
Within the last few years the 
public has welcomed, in quick 
succession, others of her novels. She was born below the Mason 
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and Dixon line, and retains some Southern traits of mind and 
personality; but there is nothing narrow or sectional about her 
ideas, faiths, and doctrines. She is gentle-mannered and charm- 
ing, in a frankly feminine way. 

Ian Maclaren followed recent precedent in submitting to 
an extended interview as soon as he got back home, and saying 
all the good things he could think of about the nation that had 
just been paying its dollars to see him. It is instructive in read- 
ing the interview with him to notice how clumsy its form is still 
with the British press man. Fancy an American reporter ask- 
ing, as this one did, ‘‘ Saw you much, Dr. Watson, of the social- 
ist element ?’ And, ‘*‘ Then how, think you, do the native Amer- 
icans feel about these offensive trusts ?”’ It sounds like the 
stilted phraseology of a century ago. Perhaps the most striking 
of Dr. Watson’s tributes to us is the one to the effect that we 
‘* have a complete mastery of the after-dinner speech.” 

= President McKinley, on his first Sunday in Washington, 
attended divine service with his mother, at the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, They 
occupied the 
‘*Presidential 
pew,” so-called in 
remembrance of 
General Grant, who 
was accustomed to 
attend church here 
during the two 
terms of his admin- 
istration as chief 
executive. Bishop 
Newman, of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, who 
was General 





Grant’s pastor, 
preached the ser- 
mon on the occa- 
sion of President McKinley's initial visit. The venerable Dr. 
John Philip Newman is a prominent figure in the history of the 
Methodist Church in America. His first appointment as pastor 
of the Metropolitan Church in Washington, D. C., was in 1869, 
and he remained there nine years, during which time he served 
three terms as chaplain of the United States Senate. In 1873 
President Grant commissioned him to make a tour of the world 


BISHOP NEWMAN, 


as inspector of consulates and to compile special commercial re- 
ports. The literary fruit of this voyage was another of Dr. 
Newman’s books, ‘* Babylon and Nineveh.” Dr. Newman was 
transferred to New York in 1877, and subsequently to pastorates 
in the South and West. For some years he resided in Balti 
more, engaged in literary and church historical work. His con- 
secration as bishop occurred in 1888, 

Considerable sentimental interest attaches to the candidacy 
of Carter H. Harrison for mayor of Chicago, the office that 
made his father famous on two continents. Mr. Harrison is 
now about thirty-seven years old, and he is a native of Chicago, 
which counts in his favor. As a boy he was educated in Ger- 
many, and he is an LL.B. of Yale. His knowledge of law is not 
such as to distinguish him in a city noted for its lawyers, but as 
publisher of the Chicago Times while his father controlled that 
paper he gained an invaluable political experience. Mr. Harri 
son is a handsome man, with much of his father’s personal mag 
netism 

\ fashionable crowd filled the handsome concert-room of 
the New York College of Music, recently, to hear for the first 
time the late Clarence Barker's 
‘Fantasia for Piano and Or- 
chestra.” Mr. Barker, who 
was a nephew of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, died in Mr. George 
Vanderbilt’s house last winter 
He was a composer of no or 
dinary gift. The fantasia is a 
striking work, showing the true 
musicianly quality, combined 
with originality of treatment 
It was admirably played by 
Mr. Alexander Lambert, di 


rector of the college, whose re 





appearance in public after a 
long absence from the concert 
MR. ALEXANDER LAMBERT. ‘se gave an added impor 

tance to the event. It may be 
appropriately mentioned here that the present building of the 
New York College of Music is the first that has ever been erect- 
ed in this city, by private enterprise, for the purpose of musical 
instruction. It is a handsome edifice, facing the Liederkranz 
Club, on East Fifty-eighth Street. Mr, Lambert, although still 








a young man, has not only made a reputation as one of the best 
musicians in the country, but since 1882—when he first came 
here from Poland—he has amassed a fortune by his teaching 
alone. 

A few years ago it was difficult for Roger Wolcott to ob 
tain a serious hearing at the hands of Bay State politicians. 
When, in 1892, his 
friends brought him 
forward as a candi- 
date for Lieutenant- 
Governor, ‘the 
boys” only smiled 
derisively at the at- 
tempt, and called 
attention to his mug- 
wuinpism in_ 1884, 
ind his bitter de- 
nunciation of Quay 
and Dudley, when, 
as president of the 
Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, he 
presided over a din- 
ner of the club. But 
Mr. Wolcott was 
nominated and 
elected by the rank 
and file of his party, 
who thus approved 
hisindependence. As 
Governor he has 
brought the same dignity, ability, fearlessness, and independ- 
ence to the office that has characterized his whole public career. 
In many respects he is the very opposite of his distinguished 
cousin, Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, who has just returned 
from abroad in the interests of international bimetallism. 

=The Right Reverend William Lawrence, D.D., Episcopal 
bishop of Massachusetts, the successor of Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
” aN is held in high ap- 
rreciation by the 
people of his own 
church and the pub- 
lic as well. Those 
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engaged in charity 
work in Boston 
know him very well 
indeed, for he is act- 
ive in assistance of 
them, and person- 
ally, also, most gen- 
erous in the use of 
hisown wealth. The 
bishop is an attract- 
ive man,and, though 
a devout cleric, he is 
also a practical busi 
ness man. His gen- 
erosity is a family 
trait. Of one of his 
uncles it is related 
that, although arich 





RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. man, his friends at 

one time feared that 
he would die poor, so liberally did he dispense his wealth for 
charity, religion, and educational work. It was after another 
relative that Lawrence, Kansas, was named in recognition of 
his generosity in the fight against slavery. Another ancestor 
founded the city of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Guy de Lusignan, Prince of Armenia, Cyprus, and Jerusa- 
lem—such is the proud historic title which has descended to its 
present bearer from 
the chivalrous De 
Lusignan of the 
twelfth century, who 
was the foe of Sultan 
Saladin, and the last 
Christian king of 
Armenia. The 
Prince de Lusignan 
of to-day is a Paris 
jan, by adoption, 
and lives up to his 
hereditary title by 
devoting his fortune, 
as well as his per 
sonal energies and 
influence, to the suc 
cor of the oppressed 
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(rmenians Born 
and reared in Constantinople, he was expelled from the sultan’s 
dominions many years ago on account of this active sympathy 
with his Christian compatriots. His home at Neuilly, in the 
environs of Paris, is the headquarters of latter-day refugees 
from the late reign of terror of the ‘* Butcher of the Bosporus.” 
The General de Lusignan of Napoleon’s army in Egypt was the 
present prince’s grandfather. His late wife, the beautiful 
Princesse de Lusignan, and the mother of his two surviving chil 
dren, was the Comtesse Marie Godefroy de Goupil. 

The press reports assign Harold M. Sewall to the post of 
Hawaiian minister, and there is no doubt that he will exhibit a 
becoming sense of gratitude if the place is tendered him. Mr. 
Sewall has felt somewhat pent up in Maine since his residence 
as consul-general in Samoa with its free air and amplitude of 


elbow-room, and especially since the last campaign, with the 
reputation it gave him as the Republican son of the Democratic 
Vice-Presidential candidate, At present he is a member of the 
State Legislature and a lawyer in Bath. He is thoroughly at 
home in the South Pacific, he regards Honolulu as a terrestrial 
paradise, and there is no question that he would devote every 
waking moment to the fostering of American interests ; but Mr 
Sewall's diplomacy is a little on the brass-band order. Person- 
ally he is an amiable fellow, now about thirty-six years old 
He is frequently seen in New York. 
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habit of walking a little way along with him.’ 
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FROM A CLEAR SKY. 


Mary MALDANE was murdered, and therein lay a great 
mystery. She had not an cnemy, so far as any one kuew, in the 
whole world, and she was found on top of the old observatory 
tower, stabbed in the back, and dead 

Five years before, Captain Maldane had given up his ship and 
come back to Westheath to liv he had been a Westheath boy, 
and his wife came from a village near by, so they were both 
well known in the country-side. They had waited a good many 
years before marrying, for different reasons, and they were 
neither of them very young when they finally settled down in 
the low, brown house on the hillside with their little daughter, a 
child of two. With them came Mary’s step-sister, Rosalie Crane, 
a tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed, energetic woman—a great contrast 
to Me~y, who was slight and fair, and had a languid manner. 

She was rot very strong, and Rosalie kept the house and took 
eare of little Rose and managed the place almost entirely. Peo- 
ple liked her, for she was both capable and attractive, but she 
lacked the charm of her more delicate sister. Mary Maldane’s 
gentleness and sympathy were exquisite, and no man saw her 
without inwardly posing as her defender against any ill that 
might t>reaten her 

Her husband idolized her: he could not bear to be parted 
from her for even a few hours, and was almost beside himself if 
she were ill. A month before her death she had gone to Boston 
for a few days, accompanicd by her sister, and it seemed impos 
sible for him to eat or sleep until her return, It was as if the 
long years when they were separated made him now prize more 
intensely each moment since their marriage. He was a tall, 
mild-looking man, with melancholy eyes and stoopin® shoul 
ders, and, though he had followed the sea all his life until he 
was forty, he looked little like a sailor, and never cared to talk 
much of his voyages ; he seemed to wish that part of his life put 
as far behind him as possible 

He spent part of his time in farming the few acres he owned, 
and part in attending to a small saw-mill in the woods on a little 
stream near by. He usually went down there about ten o’clock 
in the morniny, and his wife had a habit of walking a little way 
along with him, and any one who met them would have fancied 
them sweethearts still. 

Their house was on a hillside, and less than a quarter of a 
mile from it stood a tower that had once been built as an ob 
servatory by an astronomical society of days gone by. The 
society had long ago lapsed into oblivion, and the tower, with 
the property around, was involved in a lawsuit, but an old 
care-taker had charge of it, slept in the lower part, and on clear 
days sat in the sunshine in front of the doorway. He was an 
old soldier, crippled now with rheumatism, and with only one 
arm—his right coat-sleeve was pinned across his breast. 

From the top of this tower one could see a great distance off, 
even to the sea, with its blue line meeting the horizon, and Mary 
Maldane had liked to climb those long stairs, which were, how 
ever, in short flights and easier of ascent than most. 

Down in the room below were old globes and scientific instru 
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ments and telescopes, mostly antiquated and of little use, which 
the old soldier kept in order as b he could. Like every one 
else, he liked Mary, and always greeted her with pleasure when 
she came to the tower. 

She had not been there for some weeks until the fatal day, 
and then, on leaving her husband, she had turned back and 
stopped to speak to the old keeper before ascending, very slowly 
and painfully, as Dan afterward averred, to the top of the tower. 

She was found, four hours afterward, where she had been 
sitting in one of the embrasures of the parapet, her head lean 
ing forward against the stone and her hands dropped in her 
lap, and thrust into her back, below the left shoulder, was the 
weapon that had killed her—a long, slender, and sharp pair of 
compasses from the room below. There were only a few spots 
of blood on the body of her white gown ; he who had done the 
deed had done it well, and pierced that tender heart with one 
swift stroke. 

The body was discovered about two o’clock by a little boy, 
Mary’s ab- 


sence had occasioned no comment at home, as she had ex 


who ran down screaming to tell Dan, the keeper. 


pressed her intention of going to a cousin’s to dinner. The 
noonday meal, to which John always returned, had been over 
some time when the news was broken to him and to Rosalie, 
little Rose fortunately being away ona visit. The husband was 
completely prostrated by the tidings, as all who knew him feared 
that he would be; Rosalie was obliged to keep back her own 
overpowering horror and grief to attend to him. Her good 
sense and capability were appreciated, as never before, by all 
who had anything to do with the tragedy, and Mary’s body was 
tenderly carried home and laid on her own white bed. The 
inquest was to be held the next day 

\nother muraer mystery that will probably never be 
solved,” said a young man in Boston the next morning, laying 
down the newspaper he had been reading on the breakfast-table 
beside him and addressing an older gentleman opposite. 

** Why not ?” asked his friend. 

** Because we have no detectives worthy of the name, The 
village Dogberrys will carefully overlook every clew that is in 
sight, and the too clever contingent from here will at once arrest 
all the nearest of kin, on the principle that a man’s foes must be 
of his own household. If I could manage to get off I would like 
nothing better than to try and unravel this skein, I have always 
wanted to see what ordinary common sense would do in such 
circumstances.” 

“Try it, Corbett,” said Dr. Markham, smiling. ‘ Tll give 
you a hundred dollars if you succeed.” 

‘* Very well, I will,” said the younger man, starting up. ‘ Do 
you dare me? Ill take my vacation now instead of later. In 
two weeks from to-day I promise you to find out the murderer, 
or I'll forfeit that Shakespeare of mine that you are always 
longing for.” 

In half an hour Paul Corbett was in the express train, and an 
hour later he was in Westheath. 


He went to the village inn, a fairly good hostelry, though 
rather deserted at this season. In the small parlor were piled a 
number of enormous kites, which, the landlord explained, were 
left there by a scientific gentleman who had been called away 
unexpectedly the day before. Corbett eyed them curiously, for 
he had himself been interested in upper-air currents, but he hur- 
ried off to hear what was taking place at the inquest. He was 
amused to find that his suspicions were correct, and that John 
Maldane, his sister-in-law, and the tower-keeper had all been 
placed under arrest that morning as being the only people who 
had known that Mrs. Maldane was on the tower. 

The examination showed almost conclusively that none of 
the three had murdered Mary Maldane. It was fully demon- 
strated, from the position of the body and the position of the 
weapon, that the blow must have been struck with the right 
arm, and a powerful one. Now, Dan Merritt had only one 
arm, the left, and that was partly crippled with rheumatism. 

Jobn Maldane had been at the mill, as his three men could 
testify, from ten o’clock until twelve, when he walked home, as 
usual, taking the road past the tower, and exchanged greetings 
with Dan, who was looking out for him. They had spoken about 
Mr. Williams’s kites, which had been flying all the morning, and 
were now hovering straight above the tower, but he had not 
asked about his wife, as he supposed she had gone from there 
long ago. According to the theory of the physicians she must 


have been murdered only a short time befor: John Maldane 


reached home at his accustomed time, and, after the short mid 


day meal, sat on the piazza reading and talking to Miss Crane 
until the terrible news cam 

Rosalie Crane had not left the house that day until half-past 
eleven, being busy attending to a servant, who was ill; she had 


then run across the fiela to aneighbor’s, and on the way back had 


stopped a few minutes to look at the large kites that were flying 
high above—three or four attached to one string. They were the 
kind called Malay kites by the gentleman who owned them, a sci 


entist named Williams, from Boston, stopping at the village inn 
with his wife, who assisted him in flying them. Rosalie stopped 
to look at these kites because they were still a matter of great 
curiosity to the villagers, and noticed how low they were flying 
over the tower. She returned home to meet John as he came in 
the gate, and she had been seen, both going and coming, by two 
little girls who sat on a fence eating sweet apples. 

And here comes the curious part of the whole thing. Dan 
Merritt swore that he sat just outside the doorway of the ob 
servatory from ten o'clock until nearly one, much later than his 
habit, and he saw uo person go in or out after Mary Maldane 
went up those stairs. He had not gone in to get his dinner be- 
cause he was watching the kites. Mr. Williams and his wife 
were on a little hill just beyond the clump of woods that backed 
the tower on the north. The woods hid the hill from view. Mr. 
Williams often hoisted flags, lanterns, ete., with the kites, and 
the sight was an interesting one, especially to the keeper, with 
so few people passing alon~ the road, There had only been a 
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cart, driven by an old woman, and a party of laborers passing 
that morning. ‘ 

That there was complete absence of any motive for ill on the 
part of the three persons who had known of Mrs. Maldane’s 
whereabouts was easily proved. The other evidence was con- 
nected merely with the discovery of the body and the nature of 
the wound, but there was no clew to the perpetrator of the deed, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of death caused by some per- 
son or persons unknown. 

When Corbett went back to the inn for dinner he looked 
more curiously than ever at the kites, If there had only been 
left some impression on their surfaces of all that they had seen ! 
Could they have hoisted the murderer to the tower ?- He whim- 
sically imagined the awe-stricken gaze of the villagers directed 
toward a man dangling in mid-air, but he could find no solution 
to the puzzle in any such chimerical idea as this. 

He examined the tower critically in the afternoon. It stood 
on aslope of the hillside, the road winding twenty feet below it 
at the back and curving around nearly level with the doorway 
in front. On the north, the side of the tower away from the 
road, was the clump of woods. There was no entrance to the 
tower but by the door, a couple of feet from which Dan had sat 
the day before. The windows were mere slits, through which 
no one could pass; they were at long and irregular intervals, 
affording no foot-hold from the outside, and the vine which 
clung about the stones had been lately cut down to within a 
short distance from the ground. 

In the room a large case of instruments stood with the cover 
lifted ; it was shown at the inquest that some of the instruments 
were thrown aside half open, as if their points had been hastily 
tried. 

Corbett examined the ground around carefully, but the short 
grass showed no trace of footsteps, save in the little worn place 
where Dan’s stool always was. He had not gained much by his 
pains so far. 

He mingled with the village folk, who were willing enough to 
talk, and learned all that they could tell him. He had been sus- 
picious of a secret understanding between John Maldane and his 
sister-in-law, but he could only hear of the devotion which each 
had shown to Mary, and it was said by one or two that John, 
although polite and kind to Rosalie, had always rather regretted 
the necessity of sharing his home with a third person. 

Before Corbett went to bed that night he sat down and 
thought hard for a while ; he wished to resolve his facts into 
their prope places. The murder had been committed by some 
one who knew of Mary’s whereabouts, who was familiar with 
the tower and its appurtenances, and who had either some 
knowledge of anatomy or was acquainted with the use of a 
dagger. That blow had been struck by no unskilled hand. 

Corbett, carefully sifting his evidence, placed no weight on 
Dan’s statement that no one had gone in or out of the door. 
The murderer had done both. He did not question the man’s 
belief in his own statement, but the facts proved it false. He 
had often wondered in trials at the implicit confidence shown in 
chance witnesses who swore that they had or had not seen a par- 
ticular person passing along a street at such and such a time. 

In this case those fateful kites had probably absorbed Dan’s 
attention to the exclusion of all else. 

The murder had not been done for robbery; the dead woman’s 
jewels were untouched, and she wore some of value. It must, 
then, have been done for revenge. Every one had loved Mary, 
so the vengeance must have been intended for her husband—his 
heart was to be struck through hers. Corbett’s first duty in the 
morning would be to find out if John Maldane had an enemy. 

He was successful beyond his hopes. John Maldane, though 
a mild man usually, was known to be stern and unyielding at 
times. There had been a violent scene with some of his work- 
men the week before, and an Italian, Pietro Frappetti by name, 
was much excited. His fellow-laborers laughed and jeered at 
him afterward, rendering him still more angry. Knowing the 
intensity of the Italian race, and taking into consideration the 
manner of the stabbing, Corbett thought the incident of serious 
moment, although John Maldane himself, while owning readily 
to the quarrel, did not think that Pietro’s impulsive passion had 
been more than momentary. Corbett, however, found that 
Frappetti had been one of five laborers whom Dan had seen 
passing the tower the morning of the murder, and that they 
had all taken the one o’clock train to Boston. There was no 
actual link as yet to connect him with that white figure on the 
tower, but Corbett thought himself justified in telegraphing a 
description of the Italian to the Boston police. 

The two detectives waiting in Westheath rather sullenly 
acquiesced in Corbett’s theory. He wondered if he were to win 
his hundred dollars so easily. Every fact now pointed toward 
the Italian as the author of the crime ; public opinion indorsed 
the idea, and yet, and yet—some subtle instinct in Corbett was 
not satisfied. It had nothing to do with common sense—he felt 
a mystery which he could not touch. 

He stayed on in Westheath while the authorities in Boston 
were hunting up Pietro Frappetti, and somehow he found that 
the person who most attracted his attention was Rosalie Crane. 
She was a handsome woman, and striking in her mourning 
robes, but it was something apart from this which enchained 
Corbett. He seemed to perceive in her a hidden tumultuousness 
of feeling and intense repression, to which his own spirit vibrat- 
ed. He saw her often, as he frequented the house during his 
investigations. That she was a woman of strong character any 
one could see ; that she was passionately in love with the wid- 
owed husband of her step-sister, he believed that it had been 
given to him alone to discover. 

Yet what clew had he to connect her with the crime? None 
whatever. The thought flashed over Corbett’s mind that she 
might have instigated Frappetti to the deed, but the most pains- 
taking investigation supplied no confirmation of this theory. 

He was convinced that John Maldane was ignorant of his 
sister -in-law’s passion for him, That his mind was always 
dwelling on his beloved lost wife none could doubt. The broken- 
down figure, in the old white hat and striped coat, which he no 
longer thought to change, the halting step, the melancholy eye, 
the apathetic manner, were familiar to all. That it angered 
Rosalie at times to find him insensible to her words, or even to 
her presence, Corbett again believed that he alone saw. John 
Maldane showed little interest in tracking down the murderer. 
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“What good will it do to find out who killed my Mary? That 
will not bring her back to me,” he said. 

Corbett had been in Westheath nearly two weeks, when he 
received word that Frappetti was apprehended at last and 
would be sent down the next day. He stepped in to acquaint 
Mr. Maldane and Rosalie with the fact. The-latter turned pale 
beneath her dark skin. ‘‘ What does he look like,” she asked, 
“this Italian ?” 

‘*Have you never seen him ?” said Corbett. 

* Never, to know him ; but I would like to see him—I would 
like to !” She clinched her hands together—they were strong 
and white. Had they sent Mary to her death ? Corbett watched 
her curiously. She was a riddle if ever there was one. 

He turned to John Maldane. ‘‘ Come out with me, sir,” he 
said, gently, meeting the other’s eyes, which had their habitual 
look of dull pain. ‘‘ Come out with me,” he repeated ; ‘‘ a little 
walk will do you good. You must brace up for your little 
daughter’s sake. Miss Crane says she is to come home next 
week. There, thatis right ; take my arm. Do you still think 
that Frappetti had no connection with the crime ?” 

Mr. Maldane shook his head. ‘I do not believe it possible,” 
he said, wearily. ‘‘ The man was excitable, but not vindictive.” 

“Mr. Williams came back last night,” said Corbett, ‘‘ the 
gentleman of whom I have heard so much as flying the kites 
which attracted such particular attention at the fatal hour. I 
made his acquaintance this morning. I confess that I had had 
some wild idea of the kites having played a part in the mystery, 
but I soon found that it would be impossible for any one on the 
hill, where Mr. and Mrs. Williams were, to hear or see any- 
thing that happened on the tower. However, he seemed to be 
pondering deeply on something which he said he would tell me 
later. It is odd, but he had heard nothing of your sad loss, Mr. 
Maldane, until his return here yesterday. He left before the 
news of the murder spread in the place, called away suddenly 
to the bedside of a sick relative in Maine, and had seen no news- 
papers.” 

‘‘He is absorbed in science,” said John Maldane ; ‘‘he ex- 
pects to prove great things with his kites. We used to have 
many conversations together in the fields. My Mary, too—” 
He stopped, overcome by his emotion. 

“Your sister takes very good care of you,” said Corbett. 
“You are fortunate in having your little girl in such good 
hands.” 

‘* Yes,” said John Maldane. He stopped again, and looked 
about him fearfully. ‘‘Is she coming? I am sure I see her 
dress in the distance ; she is always where Iam. Listen, Cor- 
bett : I don’t like her. Mary loved her, but I don’t like her.j I 
never told that to Mary; I could not grieveher. I used to think 
sometimes—I think now—that she was jealous of my Mary. She 
looks at me sometimes—so— but never mind, never mind ; what 
matters it ? Iam growing queer, I suppose—growing queer.” 

“*Come in here for a little while,” said Corbett, as they ap- 
proached the inn. ‘ Mr. Williams is beckoning ; he has some- 
thing to show us. You do not mind seeing him—no? That is 
right. He has a famous Boston doctor with him, who came this 
morning—Dr. Cotes. Why, what is the matter, Mr. Maldane ; 
do you know him ?” 

Maldane shook his head, but did not answer. A moment 
later the men were in the parlor, and Mr. Williams had intro- 
duced Dr. Cotes. 

‘“*T have heard your name before,” said the doctor, gravely, 
to Mr. Maldane. ‘‘It was your wife, was it not, who came to 
me in Boston, some weeks ago, with her sister? Yes, I thought 
so. Ah, very sad, very sad indeed’; she was a lovely woman. 
I remember her perfectly. You have my sympathy, Mr. Mal- 
dane.” He turned away to speak more lightly to his friend: 
“Well, Williams, what have you to show us? Been finding out 
any more air currents with those famous kites of yours, or have 
you been taking the temperature of the clouds ?” 

*¢ Oh, I did that long ago,” said Mr. Williams, smiling. ‘‘ No; 
this is simply a little experiment in mid-air photography. I 
have been sending a camera up with the kites, and by a little 
contrivance of my own I regulate it from below. I tried it for 
the first time one day a couple of weeks ago, with Mrs. Will- 
iams’s help, and I forwarded the plates to Boston to be devel- 
oped, when I left here, and stopped for them on my return. I 
have not opened the package yet, and it struck me, gentlemen, 
that you might like to see the first kite-string pictures taken in 
this country—perhaps in the world.” 

“Ts there,” began Corbett, on fire with sudden excitement, 
‘a picture of the tower ?” 

Mr. Williams shook his head. ‘‘I think not,” he said. ‘‘ The 
pictures were taken off more to the southward ; of course I did 
not know what would happen. Sit down by this table and I 
will show you a picture of the country as a bird sees it. Here is 
Westheath spread out before you with the church-steeple larger 
at the top than at the bottom ; this was taken at an elevation of 
two hundred feet ; this of the library and the soldiers’ monu- 
ment at a little less. Observe the odd effect of the monument— 
so thick at the top and so small at the base.” 

John Maldane looked apathetically at the photographs, but 
Dr. Cotes and Corbett examined them with eager curiosity. The 
effect was certainly very interesting and peculiar. 

Suddenly Mr. Williams uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment which brought all eyes upon him. 

‘*T believe,” he said, in great excitement, ‘‘that I have a 
picture of part of the tower, after all, in the corner of this 
proof. It must have been taken when I was getting the kites 
up, and the shutter snapped before I meant it to, when about 
eighty feet from the ground. I had no idea that there was any 
good impression on the plate, but must have packed it up with 
the rest. See for yourselves, gentlemen ; here is the top of the 
tower, white in the bright sunlight. The battlements are deep- 
ly marked. These spots are figures—I have a very powerful 
magnifying glass ; Mr. Maldane, we may be about to solve the 
mystery. Can you stand the revelation, whatever it may be ?” 

** Yes, yes !’ cried John Maldane. He sat up straight, and 
his eyes gleamed with triumphant fervor ; his hands shook. 

Williams held the glass himself over the picture ; every one 
was profoundly silent, and Corbett held his breath. Suddenly 
Williams started back with a cry, and cast a horrified glance 
around. ‘‘ Impossible, impossible !” he gasped. Then: ‘* Look 
for yourself, Mr. Corbett.” 
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Corbett seized the glass. The top of the tower lay plain be- 
fore him. Only part of a white gown showed on one side, but 
where the stairway began was a figure with its arms stretched 
upward—a figure in a white cap and striped coat—the figure of 
John Maldane ! 

The silence that followed, as Dr. Cotes took the glass, was 
that of death. 

Then Williams leaped to his feet and seized Maldane. ‘‘ You 
villain !” he cried, half choking ; ‘‘ you villain! You are the 
murderer of your wife !” 

Maldane still wore his strangely triumphant look. ‘‘ Villain 
if you will,” he said, quietly; ‘‘it makes no difference what I am 
called—nothing makes any difference. My wife was suffering 
from a terrible malady, which affected the head. She was mor- 
bidly sensitive on the subject, and could not bear to have it 
mentioned, but old Dr. Vinton, here in Westheath, did what he 
could for her until his death, a couple of months ago. Soon 
after, at my earnest request, Mary went to Boston, as Dr. Vin- 
ton had often advised, to consult you, Dr. Cotes, the greatest 
known living authority on diseases like hers. 

“* She stayed for three days at a hotel with her sister, and Dr. 
Cotes studied her case thoroughly. Mary was too agitated to 
learn his verdict, which Rosalie went to hear. That verdict 
was anawfulone. There was no hope for Mary, and little alle- 
viation of her pain possible but from the remedies she had 
already used, and which were now losing their effect. 

** Mary’s return made mea heart-broken man. I could have 
borne her death, but the attacks of frenzied pain became more 
and more terrible to witness. I have always had a peculiar 
horror of suffering, and hers almost turned my brain. I im- 
plored her to consult another doctor, but she refused : she knew 
that it would be of no use; her death-warrant was already 
sealed. My despair affected her greatly, and she made me 
promise, solemnly, for the sake of little Rose, to do nothing to 
endanger my own life—made me promise it again and again. 

‘Tn the intervals of pain she seemed almost like herself, but 
the paroxysms grew more frequent. The evening before her 
death she suffered intensely, but she slept afterward and re- 
vived sufficiently to walk a little way with me the next morn- 
ing. She appeared to feel unusually well and strong, but before 
we parted she put her arms around my neck and I saw that she 
was crying. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘if I could only die to-day, when I 
feel so pea-eful, so happy! If I need never suffer any more! I 
have never wished to live long, and I have had my measure of 
happiness. Save me, save me, from what is coming !’ 

‘*T soothed her as best I could and she smiled faintly when 
she left me. I told her not to leave the tower until I came, for 
my mind was made up, and I saw before me with startling dis- 
tinctness what I was to do. 

“‘T left the mill at my usual hour, but walked very quickly 
until I reached the tower. Dan, the keeper, was sitting in front 
of it, looking up at the kites, and I walked up, but he did not 
notice me ; somehow I knew that he would not. Then I slipped 
behind him and in at the door. I took time to select the com- 
pass carefully, for I wished to test my weapon, and then it was 
but the work of a moment to run lightly up those stairs and 
plunge it into the heart that loved me. She never knew who 
struck the blow. In my voyages I have seen many things, and 
I knew how to use a dagger. 

‘*T waited not for an instant, but sped down again, exultant. 
Mary was at peace ; she would never suffer any more, In ful- 
fillment of my promise to her, I left no clew to put my poor life 
in jeopardy. 

** As I stood in the doorway again I saw that Dan had with- 
drawn his eyes from the kites and-was looking down the road 
for me, as he usually did at this time. I slipped around the 
tower in the other direction, climbed down the twenty feet of 
embankment that hung over the road below, and walked around 
the curve of theroad to face Dan, as usual. We exchanged 
greetings, and I passed on. 

“T have not regretted my deed once, but life without Mary 
is horrible. I have done my part, and rejoice that my crime 
has been discovered in spite of me—for now I can die, too !” 

Corbett, breathing heavily in the silence that followed this 
confession, looked up and saw the form of Rosalie Crane in the 
doorway. How long she had been there he did not know. 

Dr. Cotes was the first person to speak. ‘‘ Mr. Maldane,” he 
said, sternly, ‘‘ you have been strangely misinformed, or else 
you do not speak the truth. It is a dangerous thing for man to 
enact the part of Providence. Your wife’s trouble was not in- 
curable. Itwas painful, undoubtedly; but, in my poor opinion, 
it was entirely curable, and I so stated distinctly to Miss Crane. 
I advised that Mrs. Maldane should undertake a course of treat- 
ment under my care, and I was much surprised when the two 
ladies left the city without any further word.” 

‘“* Her malady not incurable !” cried John Maldane. He rose 
to his feet and staggered, hiseyesrolling wildly. ‘* What—what 
is the meaning of this ?” 

‘*T can tell you,” said Rosalie Crane. She swept into the 
room with her head thrown back, a strange smile in her splen- 
did eyes. ‘*‘I told you a lie, John Maldane. I did not want 
Mary to live; I loved you, and I hated her. I always hated 
her, but more—far more—since she married you. I was worth 
ten of her—weak, white thing—and you were too blind—blind 
—to see it. But I had my revenge—I had my revenge, for 
much—much! And never more than now, when I find that 
yours was the hand that followed out my will and made youa 
freeman once more. It was you that struck Mary for me—it 
was for me !” 

She looked at the faces of the three men, spell-bound in hor- 
ror, and then at John Maldane, who lay back in a chair, his 
glassy eyes staring straight before him. Dr. Cotes bent over 
him and heard the faintly-whispered words, ‘‘She might have 
been cured.” They were the only words he ever spoke again. 
His reason was gone, never to return—as merciful an ending, 
perhaps, as could have been. 

Rosalie Crane left the place. No law could touch her, and 
what recompense will be hers for her evil deeds no man can 
know. The poor little child was cared for by distant relatives. 

Frappetti was at once discharged, and Corbett went back to 
Boston with the mystery solved, but he did not take the hun- 
dred dollars which had the curse of blood upon them, He never 
worked on a murder case again. 
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The New Ambassador to England. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, in making choice of John Hay for 
the pre-eminent diplomatic post of ambassador to the court of 
St. James’s, serves well both the American people and his own 
warm inclination. That is a privilege less often experienced by 
a President than is supposed. Had the President felt free to 
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heed all the kindly impulses of his personal regard it is possible 
that other nominations than those already sent to the Senate, or 
about to be sent to that body, would have been made. 

President Arthur was once rebuked by one with whom he had 
close political relations in New York because he declined to make 
asuggested appointment. ‘‘ You would have been the first to ask 
for that appointment if you were not President,” he was told ; 
and he replied: ‘‘ That is true. But General Arthur is one man 
and the President of the United States is another.” 

So it has been beyond question one of the early gratifications 
of President McKinley that he has been able to heed his own 
warm impulse, and name as ambassador to the court of St. 
James’s one whose personal and acquired qualifications for that 
post are such as to cause all who have knowledge of them to 
speak with warm commendation of the appointment. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Hay receives this honor in recognition of im- 
portant political service, for he is not associated with party pol- 
itics except as a Republican steadfast in his convictions, always 
giving such aid as a private citizen to his party’s cause as oppor- 
tunity made possible. 

And yet, looking at the appointment from the narrower view 
of party expediency, it seems an admirable selection to make. 
So many years have passed since Mr. Hay was brought, in very 
early manhood, from the quiet relations of a prairie home into 
the very centre of that tremendous struggle which the election 
of the first Republican President caused, that it seems now 
almost like a tender, romantic association which identifies him 
with that first great Republican administration. Of all those 
who had official relation with Lincoln he is almost the only sur- 
vivor. None who were brought into intimate daily contact with 
that inspired leader now remains except Mr. Hay. Young 
enough to be still in the prime of life, his career stretches back 
from McKinley the President to McKinley the private soldier 
under Lincoln. That sentiment is not false or overdrawn which 
suggests that after the lapse of years, when the supreme value 
of the service of Lincoln to his own people and to the cause of 
liberty throughout the world has been abundantly demonstrated, 
there is singular and almost touching significance in sending, as 
the representative of the unbroken American Union at the court 
of the greatest of nations beyond the sea, one whose first and sus- 
tained service was that which kept him at Lincoln’s side from 
the day of the first inaugural to that of the world-moving 
tragedy. 

Yet this sentimental approval for this appointment is by 
no means its exclusive justification. Mere official relation with 
Lincoln, however intimate, would be but scant reason for later 
official service. The man must be greater than his experience if 
so influential and important a post as that of ambassador is to be 
well occupied, and it is more for what he is than for what he has 
experienced that the selection of Mr. Hay has been made. It 
was the native quality in the young man that made it possible 
for him so admirably to meet the responsibilities that were put 
upon him when he went to Washington with Lincoln thirty-six 
years ago. He was brought in contact with men who were dom- 
inant forces then, as he was at the same time with men who were 
under the influence of every passion that war stimulates. It was 
his business to deal with these men promptly. It was his duty 
to make quick judgment of what Lincoln’s judgment would be, 
and that, perhaps, is the very quality which makes the greater 
diplomatists. This experience was broadened later, when he had 
actual diplomatic service at a foreign court and in the State 


Department. 
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But even of greater value than this official service, perhaps, 
was that which came from the editorial direction of one of the 
great journals of this country, during a prolonged absence of 
the editor-in-chief, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The really great jour- 
nalist should easily become the really great diplomatist. Lin- 
coln knew that intuitively, and in the dark days of the war of- 
fered the elder Bennett the French mission. 

Until the Republican party came to power 
there was scant official recognition of the men 
who have given American literature such value 
as it has. The politicians were amazed when 
Washington Irving was named for a continental 
mission, and it was said that this exceptional 
honor only reaffirmed the rule that literature 
must find its rewards elsewhere than in public 
life. So when a novelist was later called to a 
President’s Cabinet, the selection was excused on 
the plea that the choice had been made in spite 
of this literary fact. George Bancroft first en- 
tered public life as a politician, although later he 
was named for high diplomatic service because 
of his great name as a historian. 

To many of his countrymen of this genera- 
tion, probably to all cultivated men in other 
lands who know him at all, Mr. Hay’s fame is 
based upon his literary performances, brief 
though they have been. He touched the nation’s 
heart with a single pathetic poem, as Bret Harte 
had stirred his countrymen to laughter with 
verses that with one sure touch revealed the Ori- 
ental who had come in by the Golden Gate. 

Then followed the literary mystery of the 
‘‘ Bread Winners,” whose only, but yet unac- 
knowledged, solution is that which associates Mr. 
Hay’s name with the authorship. Whether he 
wrote that powerful story or not, he is, in spite 
of the pretensions of some obvious impostors, 
the accepted author. Mr. Hay’s acknowledged 
claim for high literary achievement is founded 
upon the life of Lincoln, which, in collaboration 
with Colonel Nicolay, he wrote. It remains the 
authoritative narration of Lincoln’s public ca- 
reer. 

If Washington Irving was honored with dip- 
lomatic post, Mr. Hay’s appointment may be 
equally justified. Each has written with a 
charming touch in what we call the lighter vein. 
If Russell Lowell was worthy of the English 
mission, why not Mr. Hay? The essays of the 
younger author are not as many as those of the 
elder man of letters, but there is in them the 
same discrimination and charm of style. If Motley’s history 
made his selection as minister to England worth while, Mr. 
Hay’s record of the greatest of American administrations is 
as thorough and authoritative, in many respects is deemed as 
scholarly a work, as any of Motley’s. 

Of the charming personal characteristics of Mr. Hay there 
are many who bear witness. Among those who have been 
brought under this influence, besides the President himself, are 
many who stand most high in the President’s regard. 


E. H. R. Green and Repub= 
lican Organization in Texas. 


Mr. E. H. R. GREEN, the son of Mrs. Hetty Green, is under 
thirty years of age, yet a man of wealth and position on his own 
account. Having taken up his residence in Texas primarily with 
the object of looking after his mother’s railroad interests there, 
Mr. Green has ‘‘ grown up with the State ” in politics and busi- 
ness affairs, and is to-day one of its most popular and influential 
citizens. 

In the accompanying group are photographed Mr. Green, 
who is chairman of the State Republican Executive Committee 


Harry Harris. 


J. W. Durst. 


A. L. Smith. Dr. G. G. Clifford. C. O. Harris. 
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of Texas, and his advisory board, after an important meeting of 
that body recently held in the city of Dallas. Under Mr. Green’s 
plan of organization a district is allotted to each member of the 
board, who in turn can appoint his own advisory board of ten 
members. In this way the organization comes within the rule 
of progression, and, if desirable, can be extended to cover every 
voting precinct in the State. The special duties of the board 
relate to the settlement of contests over senatorial districts and 
county chairmanships, the reconciliation of local differences, 
and suggestions for the good of the party. For nearly a quarter 
of a century the Republican party in Texas, with no hope of 
victory, had been held together solely by the prospect for re- 
ward. The result was a quadrennial scramble for office, ex- 
tremely distasteful to citizens occupying a middle ground in 
politics. Owing to this, the Republican vote of the State fell 
away from upward of one hundred thousand twenty-five years 
ago to seventy-seven thousand seven hundred and forty-two cast 
for Harrison in 1892, although the State had nearly trebled its 
population within that period. This loss of strength becomes 
the more conspicuous in view of the fact that, according to the 
census, there were one hundred and one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-two negro votes in Texas in 1890. But the election 
last November, the campaign leading to which was under the 
management of Mr. Green, gave hope of a changed order of 
things. The Republican vote showed a gain of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand over that cast for Harrison in 1892. That gain 
largely represented converts from the best elements of the De- 
mocracy. To preserve it and acquire still further strength is 
the aim of Chairman Green, and this he feels can only be done 
by maintaining harmony in the party organization and by rec- 
ommending for office none but candidates with clean records 
and good business qualifications ; such as will command the re- 
spect of sound-money Democrats and others from whom the 
Republican party expects to derive its growth. Mr. Green is ap- 
plying to Texas politics the business methods that prevail in the 
North and East, and is developing powers of organization that 
are remarkable for a man of his years. 


A Patriotic Southerner. 


Mr. RicHARD H. EpMmonps, the founder and editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, is as good a friend as the 
South has ever had. Mr. Ed- 
monds is a Southern man him- 
self, being a native of Virginia, 
but he is first of all an Ameri- 
can. His message to the South 
has always been that the old 
order had passed away, and 
that there could be no enduring 
prosperity in the States that 
were in rebellion until the peo- 
ple of those States recognized 
that fact. He has held always 
that the South must have other 
great industries than those 
purely agricultural, and he 
has stoutly advocated the 
building up of manufactures. 
During the last political cam- 
paign he did not hesitate to 
speak the words of wisdom, 
though they were unpopular. We are pleased to learn that the 
information Mr. Edmonds receives from his well-informed cor- 
respondents in various parts of the South is to the effect that the 
silver madness is rapidly passing away in favor of a healthful 
sanity. Mr. Edmonds is the prime mover in the scheme to add 
another department and another Cabinet minister to the Federal 
administrative system. He suggests that there should be a de- 
partment of commerce and manufactures, which would relieve 
the Treasury and Interior departments of some work. Mr, Ed- 
monds is a forceful man, and as good a type of what we are in 
the habit of calling the new South as is to be found. 
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IN HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE CENTRE OF POPULATION IN NEW YORK IS ALWAYS NORTHWARD. ONLY A FEW YEARS AG 
NOW THE GROWTH TOWARDS HARLEM HA® 
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YORK-—-A RAINY EVENING IN MARCH. 


(ON SQUARE, NOW ALMOST DESERTED IN THE EVENING, WAS THE SCENE OF GREATEST ACTIVITY ; THEN MADISON SQUARE. 
1 IED THIS SCENE TO HERALD SQUARE, HERE PICTURED. 
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The Northern [lan from a 
Southern Woman’s Standpoint. 


THERE are things that it is best to hold one’s tongue about, 
opinions that had best not be aired, impressions that had best be 
kept in the background while the mechanism and practicalism 
of every-day life come forward and crowd them out of sight. 
Over a pen-name, however, the most timid can be bold, the 
most bashful venture to skirmish in realms unexplored, and 
split hairs over pet ideals. A Southern woman permitted to 
tell frankly her impressions of the Northern man, or rather of 
the New York man, is conscious that there is danger of making 
her assertions too sweeping, of judging the many by the few, 
and of ascribing abstract attributes where conditions of educa- 
tion, environment, and inheritance should be considered. 

Be that as it may, differences in locality and climate cer- 
tainly influence men’s minds and manners, just as these deter- 
mine physique, and temper or accentuate voices. May not the 
rasping accents of the uncultivated New Englander be ascribed 
to the east winds that blow over the hills ?—and the mellow 
tones of the untutored darky have to do with the sunlit spaces 
and sensuous airs of the South? The Southern woman, dis- 
lodged from native soil and set down seven hundred miles fur- 
ther up the coast, sees a difference in the nature and bearing of 
the men about her and is impelled to comment on it. 

The Northern man is cold and calculating and selfish, she 
decides. Intellectually, he has more force, more vim, more 
‘*eo” than his Southern cousin ; he is brilliant, but he is hard, 
and he has not as good manners or as high a standard to live by 
as the Southerner. 

In love, as in business, the Northern man reaches right out 
for what he wants, or what he thinks he wants. He goes 
straight to the point, and sticks at nothing until he gets it. He 
does not believe in dallying along pleasant paths. His pleasure 
is to attain—is the getting of a thing, not the enjoyment of it. 
He has an indomitable will and makes for the goal, no matter 
what pretty ideals, or fine aspirations, or delicate perceptions 
he may trample under foot in order to reach it. The Southern- 
er may have compunctions and scruples and qualms of con- 
science ; the Northerner, never. Be it coin or fame or a fine 
woman that he sets out to conquer, itis all thesame. Not in- 
frequently it falls out that he has sped in such hot haste after 
the coveted object, striding rough-shod over everything, that 
his enthusiasm oozes out in the race, and when, at last, attain- 
ment is his, his sense of appreciation has fled ; then he has the 
bluc-devils and the dumps and the vapors because his sometime- 
worshiped idol fails to yield him pleasure. Nature is exacting, 
and punishes those who deny her fullest reverence. 

The Northern man’s love might be compared to a flame that 
burns up fiercely for a moment and consumes by its own vehe- 
mence what it most would foster ; the Southern man’s to a tran- 
quil, enduring, irradiating glow, that illumines and intensifies 
as it burns. The Northern temperament demands action, ac- 
tion, no matter in what cause—action that is going to pan out 
something ; the Southern enjoys languor and song and rhythm 
and sweet dalliance with the fate that tempts. 

A Southern man can interpret the verb ‘‘ to woo ” in all its 
intricate moods and tenses. It is doubtful if the Northerner 
genuinely understands a single phase of it. With him it is not 
so much the wooing as the winning that is the main point, and 
his stupid bungling defeats its own object. ‘‘I feel sorry for 
the Northern belle,” said a Virginia girl the other day. ‘‘ Just 
think of it! she may never have heard a man make genuine 
love to her in her life—that is, as the darkies say, love what is 
the real thing, and by a man what knows how. The Northern 
lover does not hint of ‘sweet eyes’ and ‘winning ways’ and 
‘tumultuous feeling’; he is too prosaic and matter-of-fact—too 
intent on getting somewhere, or getting back from somewhere ; 
and his manners !|—well, woodeny does not express it !” 

** Tut, tut,” says some one. ‘‘The Northern man’s manners 
are all right ; itis his morals that need patching up. He has 
lost his faiths and beliefs, and wanders in a bleak-blown world 
where everything is cased in a dead level of practical fact.” 

That may be so, and, if it is true, his slow-going Southern 
cousin, the man who does not know how to make any money, 
and is still entrapped in the belief that to break his word, even 
in spirit, and to a woman, is a breach of honor, can afford to 
extend him sympathy. What matters it if a man has faultless 
clothes and faultless pronunciation, and the self-poise of a well- 
to-do prince, and good social connections and tasteful surround- 

“ings, and knows how to order a perfect dinner, if he has no be- 
liefs and his capacity to enjoy, as God meant him to enjoy, is 
crippled ? 

But to get back tothe Northern man’s manners. They are 
woodeny. They are polished and, like all polished things, apt 
to slip about and get lost when wanted. The Southern man’s 
manners are inborn, ingrained, dyed in the wool, so to speak. 
He could no more divest himself of them than he could pre- 
vent his cotton-fields from growing grass in a rainy June. If 
he saw a hard-working old woman, whose hands were coarse 
with the toil she had been used to all her life, carrying a bucket 
of water or a bundle of fagots up a hill in a solitary country- 
place he would, in the language of his country, be ‘‘ obliged” 
to take the burden away from her and make some pleasant 
speech that would win him golden favors. The Northern man 
would take it from her, too, if there was some one there to see 
the pretty courtesy—if there was anything to gain by it. 

The Southern man has a pleasing way of bowing over a 
woman’s hand, and of raising it to his lips, when it suits him to 
be dramatic, or pathetic, or romantic, or any of the other poses 
essential to prolonged and satisfactory flirtation. He can ex- 
press inimitable and unutterable things by simply putting a 
woman’s wrap about her shoulders (without ever touching her, 
be it understood). There is something delightful in the gallant 
air of insinuated proprietorship with which he draws her hand 
through his arm and sets out on the perilous passage across hall 
or drawing-room. He can offer her a rose or a glass of wine 
with the empressement that makes the episode an event, and 
stand before her, hat in hand, apparently speechless with devo- 
tion. He makes her feel that it is a thrilling pleasure to open 
the door for her, and that to get her ticket or check her luggage 
isa boon indeed. His flattery is felt rather than heard, and is 
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as subtle as the perfume of his native jessamines. Even the 
crankiest of cynical old maids thaws out under his blandish- 
ments, and the grandmother absorbed in family cares, to whom 
his visit is a positive interruption, pats him fondly on the shoul- 
der and thinks what a dear, kindly heart it is. 

The Northern man is polite also; he bows in all the right 
places and says the correct things, but he leaves no doubt in his 
companion’s mind that he is putting himself to some trouble to 
wait upon her, to pick up her handkerchief and fetch her fan, 
and perform the hundred-and-one little amenities that civilized 
intercourse between men and women demands. If he ‘“‘ goes 
with her,” in local parlance, long enough, however, he will for- 
get sometime and let her walk up the steps by herself, or be 
betrayed into some other lapse into self-absorption. If he is 
sure—dead sure—that the omission of these little courtesies will 
jeopardize his chances with the girl he will be on his p’s and 
q’s ; otherwise he will be apt to think first of his own conven- 
ience. He is egotistical, and, if he has brains (and he generally 
has) he thinks it enough that he should give the girl his time 
without being bothered with all those unnecessaries. He will 
make it up to her by sending a Christmas or an Easter ora 
birthday gift that cost a lot in hard money. The Southerner 
is apt to value most what tends to promote his ease and comfort 
and satisfies the demands of his nature, and his is the best 
nature—that is, in reality. It does not win him much in hard 
cash, or in what the world counts success, but it,makes him a 
charming companion, and it makes the worn-out urbanite in 
populous and snowy centres envy him one little fraction of an 
hour out of the twenty-four. VIRGINIA TALIAFERRO. 


A Septuagenarian Hero. 


On the evening of December 16th, 1896, the British schooner 
Ulrica stranded on Nantasket Beach, Massachusetts, about 
three miles from Point Allerton life-saving station. A tele- 
phone message to the keeper of this station, Captain Joshua 
James, informed him of the accident, and a special train was 
immediately placed ai his disposal. Leaving two of his crew to 
bring the gun and tackle over the road, Captain James, with 
the other surfmen under his command, hurried to the scene of 
the calamity. The keeper lost not a moment in attempting to 
force the life-boat off shore. Two efforts were ineffectual. At 
the third a huge breaker caught the little craft and tossed it 
twenty feet in air. The seasoned oarsmen held their seats, but 
by some mischance Captain James, who was at the stern, lost his 
balance and fell into the surf. The instant that it touched the 
sand the crew sprang to their feet and rushed to the rescue of 
their chief, who was up and making a brave fight for his life 
when one of the giant surfmen reached him. 

By this time the gun had arrived, and Captain James, who, 
though bruised and chilled through, was not the least unnerved, 
took aim and fired the shot-line. The hawser was hauled on 
board, but the half-frozen sailors were too exhausted to mount 
to the rigging and make it secure. They made it fast to the 
anchor-chains, which left the rope so slack that the breeches- 
buoy could not be run upon it. The poor fellows must have 
perished had not a brilliant though perilous scheme occurred to 
the keeper. A rope was tied to the life-boat’s stern, the other 
end of the rope was placed in the hands of the crowd that had 
collected on the beach, the surfmen took their places beside the 
oars, but each grasped the hawser instead, and the slow, heavy 
work commenced of pulling the boat through the surf by main 
strength. The Ulrica was reached, the despairing sailors were 
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CAPTAIN JOSHUA JAMES. 


assisted into the gallant little boat, and Captain James signaled 
to ‘‘Haul ashore !” It was a moment of suspense, and then a 
loud shout of joy and triumph went up on Nantasket Beach, 
whose echoes were caught and repeated with enthusiasm all over 
the State of Massachusetts. 

But while the Boston papers were lavish in their praise of 
the indomitable keeper who organized and led this rescue in the 
face of a terrible tempest, not one of them once mentioned the 
fact that Captain James is seventy years of age. Now, the 
physical examination before a surgeon of the Marine Hospital 
service required of every applicant to enter the government 
employ as a life-saver is:‘severe in the extreme ; yet, since Oc- 
tober 22d, 1889, the vigorous old man has stood the test annually 
to prove not only that he was physically sound, but able to per- 
form the hard work demanded by his calling. 


The Founder of ‘* The Critic.’’ 


A DISTINCTIVELY interesting personality, in literature and in 
life, in New York, is Miss Jeannette L. Gilder. Her principal 
title to public recognition is her editorship, in conjunction with 
her brother, Joseph B. Gilder, of the Critic, the representative 
—in fact, the sole—purely literary weekly review in America. 
The Critic was founded by Miss Gilder and her brother some 
fifteen years ago, and has been always maintained by them, as 
it is to-day, on a high, conservative, yet liberal plane which has 
made it the chosen medium of our most eminent writers for 
their personal and minor communications with the public. It 
commands the best-equipped staff of book- 
reviewers in this country. If our influential 
woman-critic lacks a single qua'ification for 
her position, it is that she has never had the 
experience of making a failure in literature. 

It is but simple justice to Miss Gilder 
to say that whatever distinction she has at- 
tained is due entirely to her own effort 
and achievement, and not to the fact that 
she is of a family every one of whose mem- 
bers is prominent in art, letters, or science. 
For “ Jenny” Gilder has been even morea 
modern newspaper-woman than a littéra- 
teuse. She was a reporter on the metro- 
politan press, notably with the Herald, 
even before she started her own paper ; and 
her relation to journalism to-day is active 
and constant. Like her friend, the late 
Miss Midy Morgan, Miss Gilder took a per- 
sonal pride in demonstrating that in every 
branch of legitimate newspaper work a 
woman is quite as capable as a man, besides 
being, as a general thing, steadier and more 
faithful. If the ‘‘new journalism” latter- 
ly has advanced upon this proposition, and 
brought forward female recruits to sensa- 
tionalism who fairly outrival the coarser 
sex in vulgarity, it has done so by depart- 
ing wholly from the example set by such 
earnest workers as Miss Morgan and Miss 
Gilder. About these new features in our 
journalism Miss Gilder speaks with char- 
acteristic disapproval. 

The ‘‘about town” associations—if the 
expression may be permitted in this appli- 
cation—of Miss Gilder, as mizht be ex- 
pected, are peculiarly intimate in the cir- 
cles of that pleasant ‘‘ coast of Bohemia” 
which is the habitat of artists, musicians, 
players, dramatic writers, and critics, in 
their hours of ease. One of her dearest 
friends is Madame Strakosch, better known 
by the name she made famous in the annals 
of the opera—Clara Louise Kellogg. To 
meet the critic and the prima-donna téte-a- 
téte at an Italian luncheon is a rare and 
delightful privilege, and constitutes a not- 
able leaf in one’s acquaintanceship with 
‘ merican womanhood at its best, in this 
end of the ‘* woman’s century.” 
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A Prince of the Church. 


On North Charles Street, Baltimore’s 
divisional thoroughfare and the promenade 
of its pretty girls and distinguished men, 
lives Cardinal Gibbons, the chief prelate in 
the Catholic Church in America. This is 
the same prelate who after the receipt of 
the beretta met the offer of a number of 
Baltimore gentlemen who wanted to pre- 
sent him with a complete equipage and a 
fund to support the horses and the coach- 
men, with thesuggestion that they give the 
money to charity. ‘I can walk,” he said. 
“T like walking.” So in our first impres- 
sion of Cardinal Gibbons we must think of 
him as the man who walks, for it is his 
trim figure, with the touch of scarlet show- 
ing beneath his hat, that is the most familiar 
sight to the people of Baltimore. There are 
many stories about these walks. Gener- 
ally, young priests are invited to accom- 
pany him, or it may be some one not so 
young—for instance, Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, the dean of Southern lit- 
erature, or a visiting bishop, or a leading 
citizen ; but whoever it may be, young or 
old, city bred or country born, he returns 
from that pedestrian experience with a full 
conviction that the rather frail form of the 
cardinal is a mighty poor index to his pow- 
ers of energy and endurance. 

Undoubtedly this regular and thorough 
exercise has everything to do with the fine 
health of Cardinal Gibbons. From early 
youth he has lived a perfect physical life, 
and now, when he is traveling rapidly to- 
ward sixty-three, he has the virility and 
freshness of a manof forty. So many arti- 
cles and sketches and biographies have de- 
scribed the cardinal as an ascetic, that the 
impression of a great many people is that 
he is a man who lives apart from the world 
and its interests, and who cares for nothing 
but retirement and formalism. This is just 
the kind of man Cardinal Gibbons is not. 
In his information and in his activities he 
is strictly modern. He is conventional to 
the duties of his position, but there is no 
man who more dislikes unnecessary cere- 
mony. He will drop into a friend’s home 
on one of his walks, and itis a general say- 
ing that no one knows exactly when the car- 
dinal will call, for he likes such little sur- 
prises; and he will talk in the most in- 
teresting manner upon topics of current 
interest with his visitors. He will discuss 
the full merits of civil-service reform, and 
he will tell why he believes high license is 
the most practical regulation of the liquor 
problem, although he would like to see some- 
thing even more stringent than that if it 
were possible, and he will praise arbitra- 
tion; and on all the questions of government 
and administration he will be found taking 
the highest ground without for an instant 
letting the discussion become partisan, for 
he tries to hold the balance even between 
the parties and to weigh all questions with 
moral scales. 
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great orator, but he is very graceful, and 
his voice has excellent carrying power and 
is agreeable and persuasive. His sermons 
can be judged by his books. They are di- 
rect, simple, confident, and they hold the 
attention admirably. 

‘“*The Faith of Our Fathers,” the book 
which has had such an extraordinary sale 
in this country, and which has been trans- 
lated into most of the modern languages, 
originated rather curiously. Cardinal Gib- 
bons was then Bishop Gibbons, of North 
Carolina. His assistant was Father Gross, 
brother of the present Archbishop Gross, of 
Oregon. The work was extremely difficult. 
It was almost constant travel from settle- 
ment to settlement, in vehicles or on horse- 
back, and it took a large part of the year 
to make the rounds. Many of the places 
could be visited but once, or at the most 
twice, in a year. One day Bishop Gibbons 
said to his assistant that there was great 
need for a simple, straightforward pam- 
phlet stating the Catholic faith so that the 
humblest could understand it. Shortly he 
concluded to write it. The guide born in 
the North Carolina wilds for the plain folk 
of the country has become the most popu- 
lar Catholic book ever printed in this coun- 
try, and one of the most widely circulated 
in the whole history of the church. 

His other books have had a great sale, 
and the success of his latest volume, ‘‘ The 
Ambassador of Christ,” was immediate, a 
second edition soon being called for. This 
book, so Iam told, was entirely re-written 
by the cardinal, and then typewritten, and 
again revised and corrected, before it went 
to the printer; a good illustration of his ex- 
treme carefulness and most wonderful dili- 
gence. I heard Mr. Howells say that he re- 
wrote one of his novels three times with his 
pen, but he was then consul at Venice and 
he had time. How the cardinal has been 
able to find enough fag-ends of his busy 
days to do what he has done is one of those 
mysteries which a sketch of this kind can- 
not solve. , 

The career of the cardinal is told in 
many biographical sketches. He was born 
of Irish parentage in Baltimore, July 28d, 
1834. In his boyhood he was taken to Ire- 
land and educated. On his return he enter- 
ed St. Charles’s College, Maryland, and was 
graduated in 1857. Then, after a course in 
St. Mary’s Seminary, he was ordained a 
priest June 30th, 1861. He was privatesec- 
retary to Archbishop Spalding ; in 1868 he 
was made bishop of North Carolina, where 
he remained four years ; then bishop of 
Richmond ; in 1877 coadjutor, with the right 
of succession, to Archbishop Bayley, of 
Baltimore ; archbishop of Baltimore, 1878 ; 
presiding officer of the Third National 
Council at Baltimore in 1884 ; cardinal in 
1886. This bare outline gives a poor idea 
of the honors that have crowned his labors. 
When he returned from Rome as a cardi- 
nal, for instance, the whole city welcomed 
him, and the display of enthusiasm was one 





Now, we may want to know what this 
prince of the church does, and probably 
we shall discover before we get through, 
that, next to the President of the United 
States, he is about the busiest man of high position in this 
country. He is never in bed after six o’clock. He cele- 
brates the seven-o’clock Mass every morning. At eight he 
takes his breakfast, and until half-past nine he is busy with 
his secretaries, his mail, and the morning papers, which he never 
fails to read. This work almost always goes over its allotted 
hours, for his mail is heavy and he answers a great many of his 
letters personally. Every note or letter I have ever received 
from him has been in his own handwriting, and when I sug- 
gested that it must be a great deal of work to write so much, and 
that the typewriter certainly offered a way out of it, he replied 
that he found that he could get shades of expression and mean- 
ing with the pen that somehow escaped him in dictation. When 
to this correspondence we add the fact that he writes his ser- 
mons and, most astonishing of all, that he has written all his 
books—some of them twice over—with the pen, we have in this 
very performance a great deal more than the average man ac- 
complishes. I can now understand why one of the men who 
were putting his last book in type said to me; ‘‘ The cardinal is 
a good man, but he is dreadfully poky about copy.” That, how- 
ever, is not because he does not do his work promptly; it is 
because he revises and re-writes so much, and if the authors 
who wait for inspiration and dash off things could see and know 
that it is out of the hardest toil the simple and direct style of the 
cardinal is born, they would understand better why it is that his 
books have had a wider sale than any religious works published 
in this country, one of them now rapidly nearing its three hun- 
dredth thousand, and the others growing into new editions every 
year. 

At ten o’clock, or possibly earlier, the calls begin, and from 
then to twelve visitors take up his time. These are of all kinds 
and conditions, for the cardinal is as popular among the poor as 
he is among the rich, and those who come in carriages and those 
who come afoot fare alike in attention. Never was tact better 
illustrated than in his disposal of these callers. He goes to the 
heart of the matter at once, and when the conversation is over 
he rises, tells his visitor he is glad to be of such service as he 
can, and leads the way to the door, making the adieu most 
charmingly, but most conclusively. A great many Protestants 
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call, for he is much liked by them, and it is easy to separate the 
Catholics and the Protestants, for the Catholics kiss his ring. 
Those who are rabid in their religious prejudices may be sur- 
prised to know that many of the Protestant ministers and the 
cardinal are on terms of cordial personal friendship, and I have 
heard one of the most brilliant of the Protestant preachers of 
Baltimore say that the cardinal was a priest among men anda 
man among priests, and one of the most deeply spiritual men he 
ever knew. In their absolute devotion to their work he coupled 
the names of Gibbons and Phillips Brooks, and he knew both 
well. Only the cardinal knows the purposes of the callers, of 
course, but there are many applications for charity, and there 
are many visits of respect, especially by strangers in the city, 
and among the regulars are the reporters of the newspapers, 
who come with all sorts of questions. If the cardinal had noth- 
ing else to do he could easily fill his time answering requests for 
articles and interviews. 

At noon there are religious duties, and at half-past one 
o’clock dinner is served—a plain meal, for the cardinal is a 
small eater. He rests after this, but it is only for a short while, 
for there are more letters and matters to be attended to. The 
work goes on steadily until three o’clock, when the afternoon 
visitors begin to arrive, and from then until five the parlors and 
reception-rooms are generally well filled. After five comes the 
cardinal’s walk. Then he feels as if he has a little time to him- 
self, but itis not always that way, for a dinner engagement— 
he was to dine with President Cleveland the day I saw him— 
may interrupt his programme, or he may be down for an ad- 
dress at some important function. As a rule, however, his 
evenings are spent in his library, which is a splendid collection 
of books of over a century’s growth, where he reads diligently 
and outlines his sermons and his literary work. 

The first Sunday of every month he preaches at the cathe- 
dral, the first cathedral erected in this country, and a noble 
structure which has been wonderfully improved under Cardinal 
Gibbons. The music here is as fine as can be heard anywhere 
in America. The services are always impressive, and the at- 
tendance is always beyond the capacity of the edifice, the crowds 
being especially large when the cardinal officiates. He is nota 


of the finest ever seen in a city much given 
to enthusiasm. 

It probably does not make much differ- 
ence that this rapid sketch is written by a 
Protestant, but that fact at least disarms the suspicion of any un- 
due partiality. Occasional meetings with the cardinal and a 
general idea of his work and life for the past twelve years lead 
to the conviction that in the final determination of things Car- 
dinal Gibbons will be regarded as one of the foremost men of 
this century. There are bishops in the church who do not al- 
ways agree with him, there is not one who does not love him 
as a friend and brother. Itis this gentleness and lovableness 
that makes him first in the hearts of the American Catholics as 
well as first in rank in American Catholicism. 

Lynn R. MEEKINS, 


The Heart of Berlin. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Bern, March 15th, 1897.—What Madison Square is to New York, or 
the Place de l’Opéra to Paris, the Friedrich-strasse Central Station is to 
Berlin. All railways converge in the large central station and land the 
traveler in the very heart of Germany's capital, and into the famous Cen- 
tral Hotel, which stands opposite, covering almost an entire square. Its 
desirable location saves travelers the usual annoyance of cabs and porters. 
It is but a step from the station into the lofty rotunda of the house, replete 
with all American comforts, such as telecraph and postal services, trans 
fer- and ticket-agents, and the now inevitable Amcrican bar, with the 
most alluring and invigorating concoctions imaginable. 

It is difficult to deal with any on) of the many interesting features 
which have made this house popular, yet I question if any one thing is 
more attractive to our countrymen than its exceptional parlor, Its 
proportions remind one of some grand hall in an imperial castle - 
lofty and impressive. Still, it possesses an indefinable charm of comfort 
and contentment. Padded walls, heavy divans, and easy rockers 
around picturesque, gilded, delicate stands, on which we cften see a 
tempting cup of coffee, or some choice liqueur, if you like. Handsome 
ladies in costly robes, in those charming attitudes which ladies only 
know how to assume, add a lively interest to the engaging scene, 

Although a very large house—with some six hundred rooms and in 
the heart of the city—it must be conceded that its scale of prices is 
fully fifty per cent. less than in similar houses of New York. Sup- 
ported by a.nple capital, the management owns large supplies, of 
which the wine-cellars, both in the house and at the vineyards near the 
Rhine, form a prominent feature. The present general manager, 
Herr Otto, has infused new life into the grand enterprise. Sunshine 
and good cheer accompany his clever ideas, and if success be any 
proof, he is sure to capture a large portion of the transatlantic trade 
next summer. DEWEY. 
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THE CARNIVAL IN NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS, with its Latin-creole popula- 
tion, its romantic historical background and 
sensuous sub-tropical climate, is par excellence 
the carnival city of America. There the spon- 
taneous gayety of southern Europe is abetted 
by the material resource, extravagance, and in-: 
genuity characteristic of our own country, with 
the result that the festivities of the season take 
precedence over all other affairs for the time 
being, and develop world-dazzling scenes of 
spectacular mirth. 

This year the ‘Crescent City has fairly sur- 
passed herself, in the brilliant succession of 
events, beginning on Twelfth Night with the 
‘Consus ” ball at the old French opera-house, 
and culminating in the gorgeous pageant and 
levee of Rex, King of the Carnival, on Mardi 
Gras, the eve of Ash Wednesday, that ushers in 
the sombre season of Lent. This series of car- 
nival balls embraced, besides the initial and 
final events named, the Terpsichorean recep- 
tions of the local societies variously designated 
as ‘‘ Nereus,” the ‘‘ Elves of Oberon,” the 
*¢ Atlanteans,” the ‘‘ Priests of Mithras,” the 
“Knights of Momus,” the ‘‘ Phunny Phorty 
Phellows,” and ‘* Proteus.” 

The various processions in conjunction with 
these balls constitute the outdoor spectacle for 
which the Mardi Gras celebration at New 
Orleans is famous. The ‘“‘ Proteus” procession 
this year was composed of twenty elaborate 
floats, picturing the chivalric story of Ariosto’s 
‘*Orlando Furioso.” The great pageant of Rex, 
the merry monarch of the carnival, took place at 
mid-day, with the illumination of the broad sun- Iss CLARA VATTER, QUEEN OF ‘‘ PHUNNY PHORTY PHELLOWS.” MISS LYDIA FINLAY, ‘‘ MOMUS” QUEEN, 
shine instead of red fire. The theme illustrated Photograph by Moore. Vhotograph by Moore. 
was ‘‘On the Water,” and seventeen massive 
cars represented the fanciful possibilities, as 
well as the realities, of navigation. The barge 
of Rex himself was followed by the banner float 
aud then by the vessels of Poseidon, the swan 
team of Lohengrin, ancient war-ships, explorers 
of the Polar ocean, barks ‘‘on the waves of 
Chance,” the River of Content, and so on 
throughout the gamut of ima:sination and fact. 
On each car a boat of some sort figured, even to 
the barge of Charon and the pleasure craft of 
a Roman emperor. 

The Phunny Phorty Phellows, an organization 
devoted to comic satire, and affording a foil to 
the other societies, appeared upon the streets 
with eighteen floats illustrating ‘‘ Songs that 
Never Die.” Many of the groups represented 

+ popular airs of the day, and were absurdly 
grotesque conceptions. Comus appeared with a 
grand classic pageant based upon the ‘‘ Odys- 
sey” of Homer. This was a night parade ; and 
with its glamour of red and green lights, its 
Grecian cohorts, and the accompanying splen- 
dor of barbaric gold, the final episode of the 
Mardi Gras of 1897 passed into history as one 
which well repaid the months of study, the 
great expense, and the careful work of execu- 
tion which led to such a magnificent result. 

The carnival altogether was eminently a suc- 
cess. Aside from the pageants and balls, there 
was an unusually large number of maskers in 
the streets during the last day of the fétes, and 
this feature was not the least in point of attrac- 
tion to the thousands of visitors. The military 
display was magnificent, being enhanced by the 
presence of visiting commands and the sailors 
from the United States war-ships, Maine and 
Texas, besides two vessels from the French At- 
lantic squadron. 








MISS ETHELYN LALLANDE, QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL, MISS LOUISE M, JOUBERT, QUEEN OF ‘‘ MITHRAS,” 
Photograph by Moore. Photograph by Washburn. 








4 A. B, WHEELER, REX, KING OF THE CARNIVAL, MISS STELLA DEMOURELLE, QUEEN OF “‘CONSUS.” 
Photograph by Moore. Photograph by Washburn. 


Copyright, 1807, by Leslie’s Weekly. 


MISS ALYS LAROUSSINI, QUEEN OF ‘' NEREUS,” 
Photcgraph by Moore. 
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THE GREEK TORPEDO FLEET IN CRETAN WATERS.—Z/ilustrated London News. 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE LEAVING ATHENS FOR CRETE AMIDST POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS. TYPES OF GREEK FIGHTING MEN, FROM THE PROVINCES, 
Illustrated London News. Black and White. 








MODERN GREECE—PANORAMA OF THE PIRAUS, THE PORT OF ATHENS.—J/lustrirte Zeituny, 
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THE KNEIPP CURE IN GERMANY—PATIENTS WALKING BAREFOOT IN THE SNOW EXECUTION OF INSURRECTIONIST LEADERS AT MANILA, THE SPANISH CAPITAL OF THE 
AT WORISHOFEN.—/'rom a Photograph. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—La Ilustracion Espatiola y Americana, ' 


BEST PICTURES FROM THE FOREIGN PAPERS, 








ASHEVILLE AND HOT SPRINGS. 


ParapiskE is said to be “a place of bliss, a region of 
supreme felicity or delight.’? Better terms cannot be 
used descriptive of Asheville and Hot Springs, North 
Carolina, and yet the thousand attractions which exist 
there must be seen to be appreciated. Situated in the 
heart of the mountains, with the Smoky, Blue Ridge, 
and Balsam ranges in sight, is *‘ The Land of the 
Sky,” and one of the most utiful spots in the whole 
world. At adistance from Asheville, and forming a 
distinct outline against the heavens, stands Mount 
Pizgah in all its glory and magnificence. Western 
North Carolina is not a fairy land, but a country beau- 
tiful beyond description. In thetrip over the Sonthern 
Railway to these charming resorts nature's panorama 
is unfolded, showing picturesque scenes of the grand- 
est kind. It matters not whether you view the mount- 
ains or gaze into vast depths or sylvan glens; all you 
see inspires you with the glory of your surroundings. 
Asheville is twenty-three hundred feet above sea level. 
The climate is delightful the year round. The air is 
never —e and sunshine is prevalent. There is 
where the invalid, business man, and pleasure-seeker 
come to breathe the pure, invigorating mountain air. 

Amore delightful time of the year cannot be found 
than to spend the monthof March in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. Protected by the ranges of 
mountains on all sides, the disagreeable March winds 
that are prevalent are avoided. The Southern Railway 
— & most perfect through-car service between 

ew York, Asheville, and Hot Springs, leaving New 

York daily at 4:30 p. m., via Penusylvania, reaching 
Asheville next afternoon at 2 Pp. m. and Hot Springs 4 
P. M. 
Full particulars regarding excursion rates to the 
resorts can be had upon application to the New York 
office (271 Broadway) of the Southern Railway, which 
will give you all information regarding the resorts 
located in the glorious mountains of western North 
Carolina. 


DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE, 


WILL send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
** Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit * with or without 
the knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. J. W. 
Haines, No. 439 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume, purity und richness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill. 





LETTERS FROM FARMERS 


in South and North Dakota, relating their own per- 
sonal experience in those States, have been published 
in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, and as these letters are extremely inter- 
esting and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy 
will be sent to any address on receipt of two-cent post- 
age stamp. Apply to George H. Heafford, general 
passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. — 
FLORIDA’S GREAT PASSENGER 
SERVICE, 

via Pennsylvania, Southern and F. C. & P. and 
Florida East Coast Line;a grand train from New York 
tothe Koyal Palms. Built especially for the through 
line to Florida. Leaves New York daily except Sun- 
day at 12:10 noon, reaches St. Augustine next day at 
4:40 p.m. Two other fast trains. New York offices, 
271 and 353 Broadway. 


Tue drink that makes you strong and gives you 
pleasure—GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNE. 


You know Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters is the 
only genuine. Don’t be deceived. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soorn- 
1nG SyruP should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 





CAN the sale of an inferior article constantly increase 
for thirty-one years? Dobbins’s Electric Soap has 
been on the market ever since 1865, and is to-day, as 
ever, the best and purest family soap made. Try it. 
Your grocer will get it. 


Most people’s systems run down once in a while. 
Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters runs them up 
again. At druggists, grocers, and wine merchants. 





Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 





WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- | 


THING ELSE FAILED. 





Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 

Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 529 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope 


FRECKLES__—.__ 


Disappear completely within Seven days, and will 
never return, by using my harmless and excellent 
remedy, which will also cure all other skin trouble, 
making the complexion soft and white. Price 
for treatment sufficient to produce patietnctors 
and complete cure, $2.00; sent C, O. D., duty ans 
express prepaid. ; 
THEODOR LEHKY (Licensed Druggist), 
Brenntegasse No. 18, Prag, Austria. 
EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD. 
Parties leave April 24th for Holy Land; May 8th, 


June 5th, 12th, July 3d, 7th for Europe. $260 and up. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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“4 PISO’ S CURE FOR 


5 URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL a 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. a 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





SPRING TRIPS 


TO 


California. 


Leaving New York in April, visiting all the 
Leading Cities and Resorts of the West, as 
follows: 

Tour No. 1.—Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Manitou, 
Garden of the Gods, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Alaska, Yellowstone Na” 
tional Park, Minneapolis, St. Paul, ete. 

Tour No. 2.—Same as No. 1, except omitting Alaska. 

Tour No. 3.—Chicago, Kansas City, Santa Fé, Salt 
Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Denver, etc. 

Each trip embraces a complete round of the California 
resorts, including San Diego, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Monterey, Santa Cruz, San José, Lick 
Observatory, San Rafael, San Francisco, etc. The Yo- 
semite Valley is optional, The tickets allow the passen- 
gers absolute freedom of movement. These tours will 
be made in special vestibuled trains, with dining-cars, 
and the passengers will travel in the most comfortable 
and leisurely manner. The train will pass through the 
interesting scenery by daylight. There will be other 
tours to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park during the 
summer months. ag 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Japan, Round the 
World, Europe, etc. 

tailroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates. 

Descriptive pamphlets can be had on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
95 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
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Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsin 
‘Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. | 
, All Others Are Imitations. 
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THERE IS DANGER. 


‘‘It seems odd,” remarked Mrs. Tenspot, 
“that with all the words in the English lan- 
guage an ordinary person’s vocabulary is only 
about two thousand five hundred words.” f adeh 8 ee 

“It is odd, my dear,” replied her husband, ~ THE GENUINE 


‘‘ and it behooves you to be careful.” =) HA : 
‘Me careful? Why ?” 2)" RISHORN 
‘*You go through your vocabulary so many — 

times a day there is danger that you will wear EVE RY l N ( H 

CoLLaR 

Nat 


it out.”—Judge. 
No. 4 
. a Hichest|MATERIAL 
BU LLS Possiste | scan 
EYE .. 


Cravk ILAUNDRY 
AS $12.00. 
For 4x5 Pictures. 


AS Simple... 
Pocket Kodak. 


HK Troy. N.Y. 
-in daylight with our light-proof 


[ONITOR »“ MOGUL 
Fila Castidge, Fitted with achromatic 


_MARINE GAS ENGINE 
lens, improved shutter and set of three stops. 
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NO INSPECTION, BOILER. FIRE. HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. 
M ONITO vaPO WER COMPANY 
ws 

25c. per lb. We will 


R ENGINE AND PO 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH, SEND FOR CAT 
EAS send 5 pounds of FINE 
FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this ‘‘ad.” and $2.00 
This is a special offer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,’ 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 





Send this ‘‘ ad.” and roc. 
in stamps and we will 


Handsome finish. rer ee Y |b. of any 
ind of Tea you may se- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ie Wis take mamerted. 


Good Teas and Coffees, 


Booklet Free, Rochester, iW Yo 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES. 


gualinFitand Wear to finest line 
Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 
. ‘ LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 
The Stearns al always im front. Its Sold at oa Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
reputation as a light, easy-running wheel send twex ty-five cents for a box of ten Collars 
has been gained by the winning of con- Ga Saasle Cular and oats of Cuffs sont for © OEN TS. 
tests innumerable on race track and hill. 81 Franklin St.,New York 
Made throughout with extreme care, 
without an excess ounce anywhere; with 
balls as fine as machinery can make, | 
bearings as true as steel can be turned— | 
these are the secrets of the ease of run- 
ning which has made the Stearns noted, 


E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, MAKERS. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 
Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Tinkham Cycle Company, New York Agents, 
No. 306-310 West soth St. 


UICKLY. Send for ‘* 300 Inventions 
GET RICH Q wanted Edgar Tate & Co., 245 
Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


t 8} din 10to20 Days. No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L.STEPHENS, LEBANON, OM10. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


IBOKER’S BITTERS 


© A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 





REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 























Single Wheels, $100. 
andems, $150. 
We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 
17 Murray St., New York 


FACTORIES : 
Middletown, Conn. Woroester, Mass. 




















Ball=-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel. BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITINC. 


Luxurious Writing! 


$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BainsripGE & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A.C. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Brown bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 
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7 Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. Z 
o New York Agent, H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. y 
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1,000,000 TREES 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC., 
in over 1.000 varieties. Send for our il- 
lustrated catalogue. 
W.S. LITTLE & CO., 
Rocuester, N, Y. 





EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 


Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices, 


24 BAR Wem aU Oe 
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Fraud. 


The extensive counterfeiting of 
the capsules and labels of our 


‘‘Canadian Club” 
Whisky, 


while very flattering, is extremely un- 
pleasant to us as well as to those who 
drink the vile substitutes. 


eeeo0e 
THE HIGH STANDARD 


of ‘‘Canadian Club’’ is always main- 
tained. Beware of inferior substitutes, 
When you suspect fraud, write us at 
once and we will protect you. 


Hiram Walker & Sons, Lim’d, 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA. 


For names of dealers handling 
the genuine whisky apply to 


our New York office, 
1232 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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i from a pinhole to 
Anything, a long cut in the 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


Can be easily repaired 
without tools or 
materials, and a 
novice can make a 
permanent repair 
ina few minutes with- 
out tools, using only 
the common materi- 
als and his two hands. 





These are the only 
tools you’! need 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in use to- 
day than all other makes combined. ‘They 
cost nothing ona new wheel. Insist on having 
DUNLOP’S. You cannot go wrong on them. 
Send for free Catalogue to the 
AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 
CHICAGO Branches: TORONTO 





























Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 





A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


One that ree 
fects the highs 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


©, 
WINdyva os 


+943 ‘S39Iuy « 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE ‘“‘ CITY RECORD ” commencing on 
the 18th day of February, 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Board of Revision and Cor- 
rection of Assessments of the following assessments 
in the several wards herein designated : 

FIRST WARD.—CUYLER’S ALLEY, PAVING 
between Water and South streets. DE PEYSTER 
STREET, PAVING between Water and South streets. 
BURLINGSLIP AND JOHN STREET, PAVING AND 
LAYING CROSSWALKS between Pearl and South 
streets. GREENWICH STREET, PAVING from 
Battery Place to ee Street. 

FIRST, THIRD, FIFTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH 
WARDS. > WEST. STREET, PAVING AND LAYING 
CROSSWALES from Battery Place to Gansevoort 

ree 

SECOND WARD.—FLETCHER STREET, PAV- 
ING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS between Pearl 
and South streets. 

THIRD WARD.—COLLEGE PLACE, REGULAT- 
ING, GRADING, CURBING AND FLAGGING be- 
tween Chambers and Dey streets. GREENWICH 
STREET, PAVING between Vesey and Barclay 
streets. WEST BROADWAY, FLAGGING between 
Vesey and Barclay streets. 

SEVENTH WARD.—-JACKSON SLIP, PAVING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS between Water and 
South streets. WATER STREET, SEWERS be- 
tween Market Slip and Jefferson Street. 

ELEVENTH AND SEVENTEENTH WARDS.— 
STANTON STREET, SEWER OUTLET EXTEN 
SION, East River. 

TWELFTH WARD.—BOULEVARD, FLAGGING 
between Ninety-sixth and One Hundred and Third 
streets. COLUMBUS AVENUE, PAVING AND 
LAYING CROSSWALKS between One Hundred 
and Twenty-sixth and One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh streets. CONVENT AVENUE, PAVING 
between One Hundred and Forty-fifth and One 
Hundred and Forty-sixthstreets. ISHAM STREET. 
REGULATING, etc., from Kingsbridge Road to 
Tenth Avenue. JUMEL TERRACE, PAVING, etc., 
between One Hundred and Sixtieth and One Hun: 
dred and Sixty-second streets. MANHATTAN AVE- 
NUE, PAVING between One Hundredth and One 
Hundred and Third streets. MANHATTAN AVE- 
NUE, PAVING One Hundred and Sixth and One 
Hundred and Tenth streets. PLEASANT AVE- 
NUE, SEWER between One Hundred and Four- 
teenth and One Hundred and Fifteenth streets. 
PLEASANT AVENUE, PAVING between One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth and One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth streets. ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE, CROSS- 
WALK at One Hundred and Sixteenth Street. SEV- 
ENTH AVENUE, CROSSWALKS at One Hundred 
and Eleventh Street ; also at Lenox Avenue and One 
Hundred and Eleventh Street. ELEVENTH AVE- 
NUE, SEWERS between One Hundred and Eighty- 
sixth and One Hundred and Eighty-seventh streets. 
EIGHTY - SIXTH STREET, FLAGGING AND 
CURBING between West End Avenue and Riverside 
Drive. NINETY-FIFTH STREET, FENCING east 
of Boulevard. NINETY-SEVENTH STREET, PAV- 
ING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS between Fourth 
and Fifth Avenues. NINETY-EIGHTH STREET, 
PAVING between Lexington and Third Avenues. 
ONE HUNDREDTH STREET, PAVING from First 
Avenue to East River. ONE HUNDREDTH 
STREET, PAVING between Madison and Fourth 
Avenues. ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST STREET, 
PAVING between Lexington and Park Avenues. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND STREET, PAVING 
between Central Park West and Manhattan Avenue. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND STREET, FENC- 
ING between Columbus and Amsterdam Avenues. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND STREET, FENC- 
ING between West End Avenue and Riverside 
Drive. ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD STREET, 
FLAGGING between Columbus Avenue and the 
Boulevard. ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTH 
STREET, PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS 
from Columbus Avenue to Central Park West. 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH STREET, REG- 
ULATING, GRADING, ete., between Columbus and 
Manhattan avenues. ONE HUNDRED AND ELEV- 
ENTH STREET, REGULATING, GRADING, etc, 
from the Boulevard to Riverside Avenue. ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWELFTH STREET, PAVING 
between Lenox and Seventh avenues. ONE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTEENTH STREET, FENCING be- 
tween Pleasant Avenue and East River. ONE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH STREET, PAV- 
ING from Amsterdam Avenue to Morningside Ave- 
nue West. ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH 
STREET, FENCING between Park and Madison 
avenues ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 
STREET, PAVING from Amsterdam Avenue to 
Boulevard. ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 
STREET, PAVING from Manhattan Avenue to 
Morningside Avenue East. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SECOND STREET, FENCING between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-THIRD STREET, PAVING between 
Twelfth Avenue and Boulevard. ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, BASIN corner 
Madison Avenue. ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
EIGHTH STREET, PAVING from Amsterdam Ave- 
nue to the Boulevard. ONE HUNDRED AND FOR- 
TY-SECOND STREET, PAVING from the Boule- 
vard to the N. Y. Central and H. R. Railroad. ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. 
PAVING from Amsterdam Avenue to Boulevard. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST STREET, 
REGULATING, GRADING, etc., from Bradhurst 
Avenue to Harlem River... ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SECOND STREET, REGULATING, GRAD- 
ING, etc., from Bradhurst. Avenue to Harlem River. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD STREET. 
CROSSWALK west side of Boulevard. ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, BASIN 
southwest corner Boulevard Lafayette. ONE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-FIFTH STREET, PAVING be- 
tween Amsterdam and Edgecombe avenues. ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIXTH STREET, PAVING 
from Amsterdam Avenue to Kingsbridge Road. 

TWELFTH AND NINETEENTH WARDS.— 
EIGHTY-SIXTH STREET, SEWER OUTLET, be- 
tween East End Avenue and East River. 

SIXTEENTH WARD.—THIRTEENTH AVENUE, 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS between 
Eighteenth and Twenty-third streets. 

EIGHTEENTH WARD.— UNION SQUARE, 
SEWER, west side, between Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth streets. TWENTY-THIRD STREET, SEWER 
OUTLET between Avenue *‘ A” and East River. 

NINETEENTH WARD.—SIXTY-THIRD STREET, 
FLAGGING AND CURBING in front of Nos. 306 and 
308. SEVENTY-FIFTH STREET, FLAGGING AND 
CURBING between First Avenue and Avenue ** A.”’ 

NINETEENTH AND TWENTY-SECOND WARDS. 
—SIXTH AVENUE, CROSSWALEKS north side of 
Forty-fourth Street 

TWENTIETH WARD —THIRTEENTH AVENUE 
PAVING AND LAYING CROSSWALKS between 
Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth streets. 

TWENTY-FIRST WARD.— TWENTY - EIGHTH 
STREET, FLAGGING AND CURBING from First 
Avenue to East River. TWENT Y-EIGHTH STREET, 
PAVING between First Avenue and East River. 
THIRTIETH STREET, BASIN southeast corner of 
Second Avenue. 

TWENTY -SECOND WARD.—FIFTY - FOURTH 
STREET, REGULATING, GRADING, etc., from 
Tenth Avenue to Hudson River. SEVEN TY: SEV- 
ENTH, EIGHTY-SECOND AND EIGHTY-THIRD 
STREETS, BASINS at Riverside Avenue. EIGH- 
TIETH STREET, FLAGGING AND CURBING be- 
tween Boulevard and West End Avenue. EIGHTY- 
FIFTH STREET, PAVING from Boulevard to Am- 
sterdam Avenue. COLUMBUS AVENUE,FLAGGING 
between Eighty-first and Eighty-second streets. 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD.—BUNGAY STREET, 
OUTLET SEWER, WITH BRANCHES. TINTON 
AVENUE, SEWER, WITH BRANCHES. ONE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, REGULAT- 
ING, GRADING, PAVING, etc., between Lincoln 
and Willis avenues. ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
NINTH STREET, SEWER OUTLET from Harlem 
River to Mott Avenue. ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THIRD STREET, FENCING southeast cor- 
ner of Morris Avenue. ONE HUNDRED AND SIX- 
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TIETH STREET, FENCING southwest corner of 
Railroad Avenue West. ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FOURTH STREET, PAVING, etc., from 
Boston Road to Trinity ‘Avenue. ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-SIXTH STREET, SEWER between 
Tinton and Forest avenues. ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHTH AND ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY -NINTH STREETS, FENCING between 
Brook and Willis avenues. ELTON AVENUE, PAV- 
ING from One Hundred and Fifty-third Street to 
Brook Avenue. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comp- 

troller’s Office, February 25, 1897. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE *‘ CITY RECORD,”’’ commencing on 
the 5th day of March, 1897, and continuing therein 
consecutively for nine (9) "days thereafter, of the 
confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the enter- 
ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND AC- 
QUIRING TITLE to the following-named streets in 
the respective wards herein designated : 

TWELFTH WARD—ONE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-FIRST STREET, from Eleventh Avenue to 
the Boulevard. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD —ONE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY-THIRD STREET, from Webster Ave- 
nue to Third Avenue. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, March 5th, 1897. 





"NOTICE: Estimates for preparing for and build- 
ing arecreation structure on the pier at the foot of 
East Third Street, East River, under contract No. 
575, will®be received by the Department of Docks at 
Pier A, Battery Place, North River, until twelve 
° ‘clock, M., March 23d, 1897. For full particulars 
see the “ City Record.’”” Copies for sale at No. 2 
City Hall. 





Grand |mperial, 
Sec Champagne, 


Received the Highest 
Award at the 


WORLD'S COLUIMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


For Being the Finest 


** Light, Dry, 
Finely Flavored 
Champagne, 
with Very Clean 
Taste and Deli- 
| cate Bouquet *’ 
cS ON EXEIBITION. Sp 






‘(| When in want of a 

pure and unadulterated 
champagne, equal to 
the Very Best import- 
ed, at half the price, 
be sure and ask your 
dealer for Grand Im- 
— Sec, 


cera Wine Cellars, 


Hammondsport and Rheims, 
=. 
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and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free ofcharge. 
Prof.Fowler, saneneienetesnananted 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB = 
I CTA 
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wre AN, wearer. 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN,’ VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 
Club’? brand. The principle is correct, the 
ingredients the best, and the resultis all that 
can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 














These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 

“7 “a Cars of the principal railroads. 4 
¥. Beene & BRO., Sole Props. 

39 | EAD oy eg Hartford, Conn. 

20 Piccadilly, ‘Ww. London, Eng. 














elp when all else fi rE 
as glasses helpeyes. NOPAIN. Whispers heard. 
Gend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs FREE 


DE APNESSS.%.HEA0 NOISES CURED, 











“Just hear dem bells, 


History made Dey’s ringing everywhere” 


LIBERTY 
BELL ‘£ 
honored and | 
loved - & 
Sweetness 2" a & 
| 


urify of fone have 
; Os 


N= We | = _vpon application. 


made W 
THE NE 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS ff 


widely known and universally appreciafed, <0 | 
The acme of excellence- NEW DEPARTURE Bea 
The ideal of perfection- No gam MainSt Bristol. Conn 








“Trmay be true what some men Say. 


Itmaun be trues 








iris a solid male oO 


corraicnr 


guwhatea men say.” 
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couring soap: 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


best article of this kind in the world. 


It knows no equal, 


and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 


outlast two cakes of cheap makes. 


Any 


cheapest in the end. 
reasonable price. 


It is therefore the 


grocer will supply it at a 








ANDY CAIHARTIC 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


lo¢ 
429* 50% 





ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED five never erip or eripe-but cause easy natural result er 
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TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON. 














NAME, 


e and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 





Forty Cents ‘and this Coupon will ‘buy you one 


TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 
Regular price Fifty Cents, 





ADDRESS, 











- Southwestern Lim ited— 


BEST TRAIN FOR 
CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS, 





—Daily by the New York Central. 
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HER SIZE. 
FREDDIE—‘‘ Will you have agent on your oysters ?” 


Kitty Footiticuts—‘ Yes. 


will take some game, lobster salad, ice cream and coffee.” 





Evans’ Ale shows to the best 
advantage —in a gale just as 
well as a calm it is always in 
condition to drink. 


NO SEDIMENT, THAT’S WHY. 


Ripe, mellow flavor, creamy 
head and sparkling brilliancy 
prove the success of a century 
of brewing. 


—EVERYWHERE— 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, 
HUDSON. - NEW YORK. 














“More Work 
























turned out!” me ss 
That a pe ol Pe 
Suits the boss! == ("ha NY 
“Less Laon!” (= DM AG 
Ma a Mg 
Suits me ! Wt as 
Indeed if “y/ a 
We're hoth suited My | 
with the NEW MODEL ;¥ Yj 
REMINGTON. | y | (NJ 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS’ & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway. New york.v.s.j 








Rambler 


BICYCLES 








that the best bicycle built can be 
sold at a popular price, because we 
are selling great numbers of 


Ramblers 


‘the 18 year old wheels” 


cr $8O. 


**QUALITY ENHANCED ”’ 
‘*PRICE LOWERED”’ 





UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT ANY RAMBLER AGENCY, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 




















Vig AIBBER 


CyGARETTES 

















LITTLE 


m CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md, ' 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 


U 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 


Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 


and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 





all 














Like adding wings to a bicycle to 
put on a MESINGER saddle. It makes 
all the difference in the world. Half the 
fun of riding is lost if you have the wrong 
seat. Physicians and riders everywhere 
say the MESINGER is right for comfort, 
health and durability. Price, $3.50. 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for 





souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 
@r2 RATTAN 


iz oa = SADDLE 
“ Try our tole width. 
HULBERT BROS.& CO. 


33 WEST 232 ST.-OPP. FORMER STORE- 


Winter Tours 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, JAPAN, CHINA, 
AROUND THE WORLD, $560.00. 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA 


The Luxurious ‘‘Sunset Limited” Train. Send 
for reproduction of Train, and Free Illustrated Pam- 

hlets, Maps, Etc. 349 BROADWAY or No. 1 
Battery Place (Washington Bldg.), New York. 
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The stores which keep the best 
that’s made 

Secure the highest class of trade ; 

The shoppers who are shrewd 
and wise 

Select such stores to patronize ; 

And stores and shoppers all attest 

Pure Ivory Soap is far the best. 


Copyright 1896, by Tue Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 
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It has been said that hypocrisy is the homage w! ‘1 vice pays | 
to virtue. Such is the case with the host of imitations of 


Allcock’s piester 


Plasters 
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‘VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


SS] 


fa 
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“IN TRUTH, VIN MARIANI IS OF SUCH EXCELLENT QUALITY, IT IS PERFECT, 
GIVES HEALTH, DRIVES AWAY THE BLUES.” 
VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 62 W,I6thST.,NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities, 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford St. 
Matchless in Every Feature? 
Seno) 
Cm stable Kao. 


ALIFORNIA. 
Lyons Silks. 


Two tours to California and the Pacific 
GRENADINES. 


Coast, under the personally-conducted sys- 
tem of the 

Fancy Checks, Plaids, Stripe and Chene 
Taffetas for Spring Wear, Armure 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast. 
Double Warp Brocades. 


cial Pullman Vestibule Train will leave New 
ork and Philadelphia March 27, 1897. (Boston one 
e 
Plain and Glace Taffet 
White Silks, Satins, Moire Nouvelle, 


day earlier.) 
for Wedding Gowns. 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS 
Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


of the highest grade in every particular. 
Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Check Paulette 
Plain and Check Moire Poplinette. 


and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $350 ; sec- 
ond tour, $210. From Boston: First tour, $355; sec- 

Lyons Fancy Grenadines, 
Printed Twills, Foulards. 


ond, $220. 
Broa ova HR | 9th 56. 


For itineraries and all information of California, 
NEW YORK. 
of some simple 


Florida, and Washington tours, apply to Tourist 
Wanted—An Idea sisson 


Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New 

York ; 205 Washington St., Boston ; 789 Broad St., 

Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. 
Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 


Agent, PLi!u?olphia. 
wih? 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 
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W™ BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
TROY,N.Y. 


ANT MA 


In every city and township to look after my business the 
ear round ; ladies also; salary or commission. ONE 
AN MADE $140.45 LAST WEEK. Write quick to 
J. W. JONES, Springfield, Ohio. 
EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
'-\COLLARS & CUFFS 
o*" | BEST IN THE WORLD 
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W.H. BAKER'S 


PREMIUM NOCl. 


CHOCOLATE 


BEST QUALITY 


BLUE LABEL 












